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FOR WHAT? 
A BALLAD OF THE END OF THE WAR! 


ESIDE an ancient well I tied my horse; 
Over the cool recess a fragrant lime-tree drooped ; 
I stood beneath its shade, and looked, of course, 
To find the bucket where the well-sweep stooped. 


It was not there; the well-curb, too, was gone; _ 
The water, far below, gleamed dark and sullenly ; 

I raised my eyes—the sight I then looked on 
Was such, pray God! as you may never see, 


Two chimneys of a noble house were left, 


One tree stood where a hundred noble elms had been, . 
And art and industry were both bereft 


Of what fair eyes, in days before, had seen. 
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All there was desolate; rank grass and weeds 
Darkened the ground that once was bright with flowers ; 
Ah! where were those, whose home the country’s needs 
Had ravaged sorely, in its darkest hours? 


Sadly I thought how many young and brave 
Will never see their broken homes again, 

But rest in their unknown, unhonored grave, 
Some careless trench in some far battle plain. 


Doubtless this home had such—youths full of pride, 
Too proud to own the nation’s gentle sway ; 

In pride they perished, bravely fought and died, 
With desperate valor foremost in the fray. 


This ruin, now, remains their monument, 
Their burial tablet in its ashes lies, 

Upon themselves recoiled their fell intent, 
Destroying what thgy sought to aggrandize, — 


Gloomy with thought, again I looked about, 
And.saw a little cabin, roughly made, 

Where boughs and withered grass hung down without— 
Just then my horse, impatient, loudly neighed. 


A feeble hand had slowly pushed aside 
A tattered rag that formed the cabin’s door; 
Out peered a form, dark-faced and woeful-eyed ; 
I paused, and feared to look and listen more. 


Approached me, then, a withered negro crone, 
And one of whiter skin beside her came, 

And both seemed scarcely else than skin and bone, 
So worn and shrunken was each feeble frame. 


The mistress and the slave—'twas plainly seen 
That harsh and ruthless war had left but these; 
The white upon the black appeared to lean, 
Though neither could control her weakened knees, 


The look of each was one of wistfulness ; 

Both gazed at me with mingled doubt and fear, 
As wondering if I came to curse or bless; 

I waited by the well till they were near. 


Perhaps the mistress saw the kindly glance 
Of one who always pitied misery ; 

I know that then she feared not to advance, 
But held a wooden pipkin out to me. 


A little pipkin, with a cotton cord— 
She spoke as if her burdened heart would burst ; 
“The best we have, all we can now afford, 
But please to take it, sir, and quench your thirst.” 


I took it gladly, filled it from the well, 

But then my dangling saber chanced to clank ; 
With frightened cry the aged woman fell, 
And down among the grass and weeds she sank. 
















































FOR WHAT? 








I knelt beside her, and I raised her yp, 
I knew the cause and nature of her fright, 
I gave her water from the wooden cup, 
And gently soothed her fear, as best I might. 


My haversack was hanging at my side, 
I spread before them both my little store; 
The food was plain, but she forgot her pride, 
As, hungrily, the bread and meat she tore. 


The faithful slave, black-faced, but true of heart, 
Thought only of her mistress’ pain and care, 

She scarcely touched the food, but sat apart, 
And slyly made the other eat her share. 


The woman—beautiful in days gone by— 

Seemed stronger as she thanked me for my mite, 
But gazed, with tears and many a heavy sigh, 

Upon her ruined home, that wretched sight! 


“ And this was yours?’ I asked. “It was, is mine, 
But none are left to share the desolate place, 
Save Dinah and myself; of all my line 
The bloody war has left me not a trace.” 


“How live you here?’ I asked. “As best we can; 
At times our life is hardly less than death ; 
At times there comes some kindly-natured man, 
As you have come, to give us strength and breath.” 


“Your husband, children, friends ?” again I said; 
“Are they, as is the homestead, with the past? 
It surely can not be that all are—” “Dead !” 
She sadly answered, while her tears flowed fast. 


“My oldest boy in Pennsylvania slept, 
My second in the Wilderness is laid.” 
Again she turned away her face, and wept, 
And as for me, I bowed my head and prayed. 


She lifted up her eyes, and cried, “O, God! 
Thy will is done, whatever else is not; 
We feel and own the chastening of Thy rod, 
We know Thy greatness when Thy wrath is hot !” 


And then, I could not hold the words within my mouth, 
But spoke, and said: “ How rightfully accurst 

Art though, O, cruel, suicidal South, 
For this thy crime, the greatest and the worst!” 


“No, no!” said Dinah, “ dar’ was good men here, 
Good men dat cl’arly saw de comin’ light, 
Good men, wid only de Almighty’s fear, 
Dat worked and suffered till de day was bright.” 


I honored her, that negro worn and old, 
Subject so many years to frauds and lies, 
Who, still, of good men, few and scarcely bold, 
The virtue and the truth could recognize. 
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“Your husband, too?” at last I asked again, 
“His age would surely keep him from the fight, 
It can not be that he was also slain, 
I dare to hope he died within your sight.” 


“ He did,” she answered, and a frantic gleam 
Shot from her eyes. “He could not bear, he said, 
The Yankee rule; and—0O, it’s like a dream— 
When Lee surrendered, soon I saw him dead !” 


“But how ?”—I eagerly inquired—‘“ for what? 
The war was over then—peace had its day.” 
“ By his own hand,” she answered, “his own: shot!” 
She wept, and then again I wished to pray. 


“ And those were all?’ I asked, with tearful eyes. 
“O, no; my youngest one, my Benjamin, 
My darling boy, I know not where he lies; 
Alas, that he should suffer for such sin!” 


“His name?” I whispered, for I had a thought— 

Though how it came my God alone can tell; 
Somehow the woman’s face n memory brought, 
Of one whom I had cared for when he fell. 


“*Twas Henry Fannin; O, my dearest one! 
How I have wept and prayed for thee so long!” 
“ He lives,” I cried, “and you shall see your son! 
He lives, I know, and he is well and strong!” 


And then I told her, as she listened - there, 
And Dinah, too, with wet, bewildered eyes, 

Told them about the boy with chestnut hair, 
Whom I had taken as my battle-prize. 


I told them how his cruel wound had healed, 

How I had watched him, and one fair and young 
Had shown him what before was half-revealed, 

That he and his were fighting for the wrong. 


But she, that girl of kindest voice and heart, 
Herself had saved him from a double death, 
Taught him to act the nobler, better part, 
To thank his country with his latest breath. 


Her eyes were shining with her tears and joy, 

As there she knelt, and kissed my rugged cheek, 
And prayed me to bring back her darling boy. 

I pressed her hand, but did not dare to speak. 


The war is ended; months and months ago 
That stricken mother’s lips have kissed her son, 
No longer at the homestead rank weeds grow, 
And “ reconstruction ” fairly is begun. 


And I?—Harry and Ellen wrote to me, 

A few days since, and said: ‘“ The baby cries 
About his Northern uncle; come and see.” 

I won't, for tears are plenty in my eyes. 


, 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 
CHAPTER V. 


MR. BURTON, THE DETECTIVE. 


HEN I came out of the office, I en- 
countered James on the steps, for 

the first time that day. I could not stop 
to make known the robbery to him, and 
telling him that his uncle wished to see 
him a few minutes, I hurried to my board- 
ing house, where I had barely time to 
take some lunch in my room, while pack- 
ing a small bag to be sent to the cars, be- 
fore hurrying back to Mr. Argyll’s to 
attend the funeral escort to the train. 
James and I were two of the eight pall- 
bearers, yet neither of us could summon 
fortitude to enter the parlor where the 
body lay; I believed that James had not 
yet looked upon the corpse. We stood 
outside, on the steps of the piazza, only 
taking our share of the burden after the 
coffin was brought out into the yard. 
While we stood there, among many others, 
waiting, I chanced to observe his paleness 
and restlessness ; he tore his black gloves 
in putting them on; I saw his fingers 
trembling. As for me, my whole being 
seemed to pause, asa single, prolofged 
shriek rung out of the darkened mansion 














and floated off on the sunshine up to the 
ear of God. They were taking the lover 
away from his bride. The next moment 
the coffin appeared; I took my place by 
its side, and we moved away toward the 
depot, passing over the very spot where 
the corpse was found. James was a step 
in advance of me, and as we came to the 
place, some strong inward recoil made 
him pause, then step aside and walk 
around the ill-starred spot. I noticed it, 
not only for the momentary confusion 
into which it threw the line, but because 
Ihad never supposed him susceptible to 
superstitious or imaginative influences. 

A private car had been arranged for. 
James and I occupied one seat ; the swift 
motion of the train was opposed to the 
idea of death; it had an exhilarating ef- 
fect upon my companion, whose paleness 
passed away, and who began to expe- 
rience a reaction after his depression of 
feeling. He talked to me incessantly 
upon trifling subjects which I do not now 
recall, and in that low, yet sharp voice 
which is most easily distinguished through 
the clatter of a moving train. The neces- 
sity for attending to him—for making an- 
swers to irrelevant questions, when my 
mind was preoccupied, annoyedme. My 


thoughts centered about the coffin, and, 


its inmate, taking his last ride under cir- 
cumstances so different from those under 
which he had set out, only two days ago, 
to meet her whom his heart adored; 
whose hand he never clasped—whose 
lips he never touched—the fruition of 
whose hopes was cut off utterly—whose 
fate, henceforth, was among the myste- 
rious paths of the great eternity. 

Tcoufa not, foran instant, feel the least 
lightness of heart. My nature was too 
sympathetic; the currents of my young 
blood flowed too warmly, for me to feel 
otherwise than deeply affected by the 
catastrophe. My eyes shed inward tears 
at the sight of the parents, sitting in ad- 
vance of us, their heads bowed beneath 
the stroke ; and, oh! my heart shed tears 
of blood at thought of Eleanor, left behind 
us to the utter darkness of a night which 
had fallen while it was yet morning. 
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Musing upon her, I wondered that her 
cousin James could throw off the troubles 
of others as he did, interesting himself in 
passing trifles. I have said that I never 
liked him much ; but in this I was an ex- 
ception to the general rule. He was an 
almost universal favorite. At least, he 
seldom failed to please and win those for 
whom he exerted himself to be agreeable. 
His voice was soft and well moduiated— 
such a voice as, should one hear it from 
another apartment, would make him wish 
to see the speaker; his manner was gra- 
cious and flattering. I had often won- 
dered why his evident passion for Eleanor 
had not secured her interest in return, be- 
fore she knew Henry Moreland, and had 
answered myself that it was one of two 
reasons: either their cousinly intercourse 
had invested him, to her, with the feelings 
of a brother or relative, or her fine per- 
ceptions, being the superior woman which 
she was, had unconsciously led her to a 
true estimate of his qualities. This day I 
felt less affinity for him than ever before, 
as I gazed at his dark, thin features, and 
met the light of eyes brilliant, unsteady 
and cold. That intense selfishness which 
I had secretly attributed to him, was now, 
to my perhaps too acute apprehension, 
painfully apparent. In my secret heart, 
as I listened to his light remarks, and per- 
ceived the rise of spirits which he hardly 
endeavored to check, I accused him of 
gladness that a rival was out of the way, 
and that the chances were again open for 
the hand: of his beautiful and wealthy 


cousin. At first, he had been shocked, 


as we all were; but now that he had time 
to view the occurrence with an eye to the 
future, I believed that he was already cal- 
culating the results with regard to his 
own hopes and wishes. I turned from 
him with a feeling of aversion. 

After neglecting to reply to him until 
he was compelled to drop the one-sided 
conversation, I recollected that I had not 
yet spoken with him in regard to his 
uncle’s loss; so I said to him quite sud- 
denly : 

“Mr. Argyll has been robbed of a sum 
of money.” 








An inexplicable expression flashed 
into his face and passed off; it went as 
soon as it came. 

“So he informed me, just before we 
started. He says that you will put tae 
police on the track of it—that possibly the 
five-hundred dollar bill will be identi- 
fied. It was taken from his desk, it ap- 
pears ?” 

“Yes; I wonder what will happen 
next ?” 

“ Ay! I wonder what will.” 

“Who knows what a narrow escape 
you may have had,” said I. “It is well 
that you came here in broad daylight; 
else, like poor Henry, you might have 
fallen a victim to a blowin thedark. Mr. 
Argyll thinks you must have been follow- 
ed from the city by some professional 
burglar.” 

“He thinks so?” he asked, while the 
shadow of@ smile just showed a second 
in the mirror of his eyes; it was as if 
there was a smile in his heart, and a re- 
flection from its invisible self fell athwart 
his eyes; but he turned them away im- 
mediately. 

“Tt’s queer,” he resumed, “horribly queer; 
don’t you think so? Isaw that money in 
the desk Friday evening. Uncle asked 
me to hold the lamp a moment, while he 
found some papers, and I noticed the roll 
of bills lying in his cash-drawer, just as 
I had given them to him. It must have 
been abstracted Saturday or Sunday—it’s 
queer—confoundedly so! There must be 
some great villain lurking in our midst !” 
—this last sentence he uttered with 
emphasis, looking me through with his 
black eyes. 

There was suspicion in his gaze, and 
my own fell before it. Innocence itself 
will blush if obliged to confront the insult 
of accusation. I had had many wild, and 
doubtless many wrong and suspicious 
thoughts about various persons, since the 
discovery of the murder; and this was 
turning the tables upon me rather sud- 
denly. It had never occurred to me that 
among the dozens upon whom vague and 
flying suspicions might alight, might be 
myself. 
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“There ig an awful mystery some- 
where,” I stammered. 

“Humph! yes, there is. My uncle Ar- 
gyll is just the man to be wronged by 
some one of his many friends and de- 
pendents. He is too confiding, too un- 
suspecting of others—as I have told him. 
He has been duped often—but this—this 
is too bad !” 

I looked up again, clearly enough, and 
sharply, to see what he meant. If he in- 
tended covertly to insinuate that J was 
open to imputation as one of the “ friends 
or dependents ” who could wrong a bene- 
factor, I wished to understand him. A 
friend, I knew, Mr. Argyll was to me; a 
friend to be grateful for; but I was no 
dependent upon his bounty, as his 
nephew was, and the hot blood rushed to 
my face, the fire to my eye, as I answered 
back the cool gaze of James with a 
haughty stare. 

“There is no love lost between us, 
Richard,” he said, presently, “ which is 
principally your fault, but I am friendly 
to you; and asa friend, I‘would suggest 
that you do not make yourself conspicu- 
ous in this affair. If you should put 
yourself forward at all, being so young, 
and having, apparently, so small an in- 
terest in the matter, you may bring un- 
pleasant remark upon yourself. You 
need not be offended, for I only say to 
you what I say to myself. Let us stand 
back and allow our elders to do the work. 
As to that money, whether it has or has 
not any connection with the—the other 
affair, time will perhaps show. Let the 
police do what they can with it—my 
advice to you is to keep in the back- 
ground.” 

“Your course may be prudent, James,” 
was my reply, “I do not ask your appro- 
dation of mine. But to one thing I have 
made up my mind. So lofig as I live, 
and the murderer of Henry Moreland 
is undiscovered, I will never rest. In 
Eleanor’s name, I consecrate myself to 
this calling. I can face the whole world 
in her behalf, and fear nothing.” 

He turned away with a sneer, busying 
himself with the prospect from the win- 





dew. During the rest of the ride we said 
little ; his words had given me a curious 
sensation; I had sustained so many 
shocks to my feelings within the last 
forty-eight hours, that this new one of 
finding myself under the eye of sus- 
picion, mingled in with the perplexing 
whirl of the whole, until I almost began 
to doubt my identity or that of others. 
A vision of Leesy Sullivan, whose wild 
footsteps might still be tracking hills and 
fields, hovered befufe me—and out of all 
this distraction, my thoughts settled upon 
Eleanor. I prayed God earnestly to be 
with her in this hour; either to strength- 
en her heart and brain to bear her afflic- 
tion without falling to ruins beneath the 
weight, or to take her at once to Himself, 
where Henry awaited her in the man- 
sions of their eternal home. 

The arrival of the train at Thirtieth 
street, recalled me to my present duties. 
Carriages were in waiting to convey the 
coffin and its escort to the house of the 
parents, the funeral being arranged for 
the following day. I saw the officer who 
had gone down from Blankville in the 
morning, waiting in the depot to speak 
to me; but I did not need to be told that 
he had not found the sewing-girl at her 
place of business. I made an appoint- 
ment to meet him in the evening at the 
Metropolitan, and took my place in the 
sad procession to the house of the More- 
lands. 

I was anxious to give notice of the rob- 
bery at the bank, and to ascertain if they 
could identify any of the money, espe- 
cially the large bill, which being new, I 
hoped they would have on _ record. 
Banking hours were over, however, for 
the day, and it was only by intruding the 
matter upon the notice of Mr. Moreland, 
that I could get any thing accomplished. 
This I decided to do; when he told me 
that by going directly to the bank, he 
thought I could gain access to the cashier ; 
and if not, he gave me his address so 
that I might seek him at his residence. 
Mr. Moreland also advised me to take 
with me some competent detective, who 
should be witness to the statement of the 
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cashier with regard to the money paid to 
James Argyll, on his uncle’s draft, and be 
employed to put the rest of the force on 
the look-out for it, or any portion of it 
which was identifiable. He gave me the 
name of an officer with whom he had a 
chance acquaintance, and of whose abili- 
ties he had a high opinion; telling me 
to make free use of his name and influ- 
ence, if he had any, with him, and the 
police— 

“ And please, Mr. Redfield—or James 
here, if you should be too busy—make 
ont an advertisement for the morning 
papers, offering a reward of five thousand 
dollars for the detection and conviction 
of the—the—murderer.” 

James was standing by us during the 
conversation ; and I almost withdrew my 
verdict upon his selfishness, as I marked 
how he shrunk when the eye of the be- 
reaved father rested upon him, and how 
vainly he endeavored to appear calm at 
the affecting spectacle of the gray-haired 
gentleman forcing his quivering lips to 
utter the word—‘ murderer.” He trem- 
bled much more than myself, as each of 
us wrung Mr. Moreland’s hand, and de- 
parted down the steps. 

“Tt unmanned him,” he said, stopping 
&@ moment on the pavement to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow, though the 
day was not at all warm. “I believe,” 
he added, as he walked along, “that if 
the person who resolves to commit a 
crime would reflect on all the conse- 
quences of that act, it would remain un- 
done forever. But he does not. He sees 
an object in the way of his wishes, 
and he thrusts it aside, reckless of the 
ruin which will overwhelm surrounding 
things, until he sees the wreck about 
him. Then it is too late for remorse—to 
the devil with it. But I needn’t philoso- 
phize before you, Richard, who have 
precociously earned that privilege of wis- 
dom ”—with that disagreeable half-laugh 
of his—“ only I was thinking how the 
guilty party must have felt could he have 
seen Henry’s father, as we saw him just 
now,” and again I felt his eye upon me. 
Certainly, there seemed no prospect of 





our friendship increasing. I would rather 
have dispensed with his company, while 
I put my full energies into the business 
before me; but it was quite natural that 
he should expect to accompany me on an 
errand in which he must have as deep an 
interest as myself. Coming out of the 
avenue upon Broadway we took a stage, 
riding down as far as Grand street, when 
we got out and walked to the office of 
the detective-police. 

The chief was not in at the moment of 
our entrance; we were received by a 
subordinate and questioned as to our 
visit. The morning papers had heralded 
the meiancholy and mysterious murder 
through the city ; hundreds of thousands 
of persons had already marveled over the 
boldness and success, the silence and sud- 
denness with which the deed had been 
done, leaving not a clue by which to 
trace the perpetrator. It had been the 
sensation of the day throughout New 
York and its environs. The public mind 
was busy with conjectures as to the 
motive for the crime. And this was to be 
one of the sharp thorns pressed into the 
hearts of the distressed friends of the 
murdered man. Suddenly, into the gar- 
ish light of day, beneath the pitiless gaze 
of a million curious eyes, was dragged 
every word, or act, or circumstance of 
the life so abruptly closed. It was neces- 
sary to the investigation of the affair, that 
the most secret pages of his history should 
be read out—and it is not in the nature 
of a daily paper to neglect such oppor- 
tunities for turning an honest penny. 
Here let me say that not one character in 
ten thousand could have stood this trial 
by fire as did Henry Moreland’s. No 
wronged hireling, no open enemy, no 
secret intrigue, no gambling debts—not 
one blot on the bright record of his 
amiable, Christian life. 

To return to the detective-office. Our 
errand at once received attention from 
the person in charge, who sent a messen- 
ger after the chief. He also informed us 
that several of their best men had gone 
up to Blankville that afternoon to confer 
with the authorities there. The public 
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welfare demanded, as well as the interest 
of private individuals, that the guilty 
should be ferréted out, if possible. The 
apparent impunity with which the crime 
had been committed was startling, mak- 
ing every one feel it a personal matter to 
aid in discouraging any more such prac- 
tices ; besides, the police knew that their 
effurts would be well rewarded. 

While we sat talking with the official, 
I noticed the only other inmate of the 
room who made a peculiar impression 
upon me for which I could not account. 

He was 1 large man, of middle age, 
with a florid face anu sandy hur. He 
was quietly dressed in the ordinary man- 
ner of the season, and with nothing to 
mark him from a thousand other men of 
similar appearance, unless it was the ex- 
pression of his small, blue-gray eyes, 
whose glance, when I happened to en- 
counter it, seemed not to be looking at 
me but into me. However, he turned it 
away, and occupied himself with looking 
through the window at the passers-by. 
He appeared to be a stranger, awaiting, 
like ourselves, the coming of the chief. 

Desiring to secure the services of the 
particular detective whom Mr. Moreland 
had recommended, I asked the\gubordi- 
nate in attendance, if he could inform me 
where Mr. Burton was to be found. 

“Burton? I don’t know of any one of 
that name, I think—if I may except my 
stage experience with Mr. Toodles,” he 
added, with a smile, called up by some 
passing vision of his last visit to the 
theater. 

“Then there isno Mr. Burton belongs 
to your force ?” 

“ Not that I am acquainted with. He 
may be one of us, for all that. We 
don’t pretend to know our own brothers 
here. You can ask Mr. Browne when he 
comes in.” 

All this time the stranger by the win- 
dow sat motionless, absorbed in looking 
upon the throng of persons and vehicles 
in the street beneath; and now I, having 
nothing else to do, regarded him. I felt a 
magnetism emanate from him, as from a 
manufactory of vital forces ; I felt, instine- 








tively, that he was possessed of an iron 
will and indomitable courage; I was 
speculating, according to my dreamy 
habit, upon his characteristics, when the 
chief appeared, and we, that is, James and 
myself, laid our case before him—at the 
same time I mentioned that Mr. Moreland 
had desired me to ask for Mr. Burton to 
be detailed to aid our investigations. 

“Ah! yes,” said Mr. Browne, “ there 
are not many outsiders who know that 
person. He is my right hand, but I don’t 
let the left know what he doeth. Mr. 
Moreland had his services once, I remem- 
ber, in tracking some burglars who had 
entered his banking-house. Poor young 
Moreland! I’ve seen him often! Shock- 
ing affair, truly. We mustn’t rest till we 
know more about it. I only hope we 
may be of service tO his afflicted father. 
Burton is just here, fortunately,” and he 
beckoned to the very stranger sitting in 
the window, who lad overheard the in- 
quiries made for him without the slightest 
demonstration that such a being had any 
existence as far as he was concerned, and 
who now slowly arose, and approached 
us. We four went into an inner room, 
where we were introduced to each other, 
and drawing up our chairs in a close cir- 
cle, we began, in low veices, the discussion 
of our business. 

Mr. Browne was volubie wher he heard 
that a robbery had been committed in Mr. 
Argyll’s house. ‘“ Without. doubt,” he 
said, “the two crimes were connected, 
and it would be strange, indeed, if noth- 
ing could be discovered relating to either 
of them. He hoped that the lesser crime 
would be the means of betraying the great- 
er. He trusted the rogue, whoever he or 
she might be, had, in this imprudent act, 
done something to betray himself. He 
had hopes of the five-hundred dollar bill.” 

Mr. Burton said very little, beyond ask- 
ing two or three questions; but he was a 
good listener. Much of the time he sat 
with his eyes fixed upon James, who did 
a good deal of the talking. I could not, 
for the life of me, tell whether James was 
conscious of those blue-gray eyes; if he 
was, they did not much disturb him; he 
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made his statements in a calm and lucid 
manner, gazing into Mr. Burton’s face 
with a clearand open look. After a while, 
the latter began to grow uneasy ; power- 
ful as was his physical and mental frame, 
I saw a trembling of both; he forced him- 
self to remain quiet in his chair—but to 
me, he had the air of alion, who sees its 
prey but a little distance off, and who 
trembles with restraint. The light in-his 
eye narrowed down to one gleam of con- 
centrated fire—a steely, glittering point— 
he watched the rest of us and said little. 
If I had been a guilty man I should have 
shrunk from that observation, through 
the very walls, or out of a five-story win- 
dow, if there had been no other way; it 
struck me that it would have been unbear- 
able to any accusing conscience; but my 
own mind being burdened with no weigh- 
tier sins than a few boyish follies—saving 
the selfishness and earthliness which 
make a part of all human natures—I felt 
quite free, breathing easily, while I no- 
ticed, with interest, the silent change going 
on in the detective. 

More and more like a lion about to 
spring he grew; but whether his prey 
was near at hand and visible, or far away 
and visible only to his mental gaze, I 
could not tell. I fairly jumped, when he 
at last rose quickly to his feet ; I expected 
to see him bound upon some guilty ghost 
to us intangible, and shake it to pieces in 
an honest rage; but whatever was the 
passion within him, he controlled it, say- 
ing only, a little impatiently : 

“Enough, gentlemen, we have talked 
enough! Browne, will you go with Mr. 
Argyll to the bank, and see about that 
money? I do not wish to be known there 
as belonging to your force. I will walk 
to his hotel with Mr. Redfield, and you 
can meet us there at any hour you choose 
to appoint.” 

“Tt will take until tea-time to attenc to 
the bank. Say about eight o’clock, then, 
we will be at the—” 

“ Metropolitan,” said I, and the quar- 
tette parted, half going up and half going 
down town. 

On our way to the hotel we fell into an 





easy conversation on topics entirely re- 
moved from the one which absorbed the 
gravest thoughts of both. Mr. Burton did 
more talking now than he had done at 
the office, perhaps with the object of mak- 
ing me express myse# freely; though if 
so, he managed with so much tact that his 
wish was not apparent. He had but poor 
success ; the calamity of our house lay too 
heavily on me for me to forget it in an in- 
stant ; but I was constantly surprised at 
the character of the man whose acquaint- 
ance I was making. He was intelligent, 
even educated, a gentleman in language 
and manner—a quite different person, in 
fact, from what I had expected in a mem- 
ber of the detective-police. 

Shut up in the private parlor which I 
obtained at the Metropolitan, the subject 
of the murder was again broached and 
thoroughly discussed. Mr. Burton won 
my confidence so inevitably that I felt no 
hesitation in unvailing to him the domes- 
tic hearth of Mr. Argyll, whenever the 
habits or circumstances of the family were 
consulted in their bearing upon the mys- 
tery. And when he said to me, fixing his 
eye upon me, but speaking gently : 

“You, too, loved the young lady,”— 
I neither’ blushed nor grew angry. That 
penetrating eye had read the hidden secret 
of my heart, which had never been spoken 
or written, yet I did not feel outraged that 
he had dared to read it out to me. If he 
could find any matter against me in that 
holiest truth of my existence, he was wel- 
come to it. 


“ Be it so,” I said, “that is with myself, 


and no one else.” 

“There are others who love her,” he 
continued, “ but there is a difference in the 
quality of love. There is that which sanc- 
tifies, and something, called by the same 
name, which is an excuse for infinite per- 
fidy. In my experience I have found the 
love of woman and the love of money at 
the bottom of most mischief—the greed of 
gain is by far the commonest and strong- 
est; and when the two are combined, 
there is motive enough for the darkest 
tragedy. But you spoke of a young 
woman, of whom you have suspicions.” 
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I told Mr. Brrton that in this matter I 
trusted to his discretion ; that I had not 
brought it to notice before Mr. Browne, 
because I shrunk from the danger of fix- 
ing a ruinous suspicion upon a person 
who might be perfectly innocent. Yet 
that circumstances were such as to de- 
mand investigation, which I was sure he 
was the person tocarry on. I then gave 
him a careful account of every thing I had 
seen or learned about the sewing-girl. 
He agreed with me that she ought to be 
placed under secret surveillance. I told 
him that the officer from Blankville 
would be in after tea, when we couid 
consult together and dispose of the *dis- 
cussion before the arrival of James and 
Mr. Browne—and I’ then rung the bell, 
ordering a light supper in our room. 

The Blankville official had nothing to 
report of Miss Sullivan, except that she 
had not arrived either at her boarding- 
house or at the shop where she was em- 
ployed, and that her character stood high 
at both places. She had been represent- 
ed to him as a “strictly proper” person, 
very reserved, in poor health, with a sad 
appearance, and an excellent workwoman 
—that no gentlemen were ever known to 
call to see her, and that she never went out 
after returning to her boarding-house at the 
close of work hours. We then requested 
him to say nothing about her to his 
brother officers, and to keep the matter 
from the newspapers, as we should regret 
doing an irreparable injury to one who 
might be guiltless. 

It seemed as if the Fates were in favor 
ofthe guilty. Mr. Browne, punctually at 
eight o’clock, reported that there was 
none of the money paid out to James 
Argyll at Mr. Argyll’s order, which the 
bank would identify—not even its own 
bill of five-hundred dollars, which was a 
recent issue. They had paid out such a 
bill on the draft, but the number was not 
known to them. 

“ However,” said Mr. Browne, “ bills of 
that denomination are not common, and 
we shall be on the look-out for them, 
wherever offered.” 

“But even should the robber be 





discovered, there is no proof that it would 
establish any connection with the mur- 
der. It may have been a coincidence,” 
remarked James. “I have often noticed 
that one calamity is sure to be followed 
by another. If there is a railroad dis- 
aster, a powder-mill explosion, a steamer 
destroyed by fire, before the horror of 
the first accident has done thrilling our 
nerves, we are pretty certain to be startled 
by another catastrophe.” 

“JT, too,” said Mr. Burton, “ have re- 
marked the succession of events—echoes, 
as it were, following the clap of thunder. 
And I have usually found that, like the 
echoes, there was a natural cause for 
them.” 

James moved uneasily in his thair, 
arose, pulled Aside the curtain, and looked 
out into the night. I had often noticed 
that he was somewhat superstitious ; per- 
haps he saw the eyes of Henry More- 
land looking down at him from the 
starry hights; he twitched the curtains 
together with a shiver, and came back 
to us. 

“Tt is not impossible,” he said, keeping 
his face in the shadow, for he did not like 
us to see how the night had affected him, 
“that some one of the clerks in Mr. 
Moreland’s banking-house--perhaps some 
trusted and responsible person—was de- 
tected by Henry, in making false entries, 
or some other dishonesty—and that to 
save himself the disgrace of betrayal and 
dismissal, he has put the discoverer out 
of the-way. The whole business of the 
establishment ought to be thoroughly 
overhauled. It appears that Henry went 
directly to the cars from the office; so 
that if any trouble had arisen between 
him and one of the’ employees, there 
would have been no opporiunity for his 
consulting his father, who was not at the 
place all that afternoon.” 

“Your suggestion is good,” said Mr. 
Browne, “and must be attended to.” 

“The whereabouts of every one of the 
employees, down to the porter, at the 
time of the murdzr, are already account- 
ed for. They were ali in the city,” said 
Mr. Burton, with precision. 
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Shortly after the party separated for the 
night. An urgent invitation came from 
Mr. Moreland for James and myself to 
stop at his house during our stay in the 


city; but we thought it better not to. 


disturb the quiet of the house of mourn- 
ing with the business which we wished 
to press forward, and returned an answer 
to that effect. It was nearly ten o’clock 
when James recollected that we had not 
been to the offices of the daily journals 
with the advertisements which ought to 
appear in the morning. It was the work 
of a few minutes for me to write one out, 
which we then copied on three or four 
sheets of paper, and finding an errand- 
boy below, we dispatched him with two 
of thé copies to as many journals, and 
ourselves hurried off with the others. I 
went to one establishment and my com- 
panion to another, in order to hasten 
proceedings, knowing that it was doubt- 
ful if we could get them inserted at that 
late hour. Having succeeded to my satis- 
faction with my own errand, I thought I 
would walk over to the next street and 
meet James, whom, having a little further 
than I to go, I would probably meet, re- 
turning. As ] neared the building to 
which he had gone, and which was bril- 
liantly lighted up for its night-work, I 
saw James come out on the pavement, 
look around him an instant, and then 
start off in a direction opposite to that 
which would lead back to Broadway and 
his hotel. He had not observed me, who 
chanced to be in shadow at the moment; 
and I, without any particular motive 
which I could analyze, started after him, 
thinking to overtake him and offer to join 
him in a walk. He went, however, at so 
rapid a pace, that I still remained behind. 
Our course lay through Nassau and Ful- 
ton streets, to the Brooklyn ferry. I 
quickened my pace almost to a run, as 
' James passed into the ferry-house, for I 
saw that a boat was about to start; but I 
had a vexatious delay in finding small 
change, so that I got through just in 
time to see the boat move off, James him- 
self having to take a flying leap to reach 
it after it was under way. At that hour 
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there was a boat only every fifteen min- 
utes; of course I gave up the pursuit ; and 
sitting down at the end of the bridge, I 
allowed the cool wind from the bay and 
river to blow against my hot face, while I 
gazed out on the dark waters, listening to 
their incessant moaning about the piers, 
and watching where they glimmered be- 
neath the lights of the opposite shore. 
The blue and red lamps of the moving 
vessels, in my present mood, had a weird 
and ghastly effect; the thousands of 
masts of the moored shipping stood up 
naked against the sky, like a forest of 
blighted, skeleton pines. Sadness, the 
deepest I had ever felt in my life, fell up- 
on me—sadness too deep for any expres- 
sion. The shifting water, slipping and 
sighing about the works of men which 
fretted it; the unapproachable, glittering 
sky; the leafless forest, the wind fresh 
from its ocean solitudes—these partially 
interpreted it, but not wholly. Their 
soul, as far as the soul of Nature goes, 
was in unison with mine; but in human- 
ity lies a still deeper deep, rises a higher 
hight. I was as much alone as if nearly 
a million fellow-creatures were not so en- 
circling me. I thought of the many 
tragedies over which these waters had 
closed ; of the secrets they had hidden; 
of the many lives sucked under these 
ruthless bridges; of the dark creatures 
who haunted these docks at evil hours— 
but most I thought of a distant chamber, 
where a girl, who yesterday was as full 
of love and beauty as a morning rose is 
full of dew and perfume—whose life ran 
over with light—whose step was imperial 
with the happiness of youth—lay, worn 
and pallid, upon her weary bed, breath- 
ing sighs of endless misery. I thought 
of the funeral procession which to-mor- 
row, at noon, should come by this road 
and travel these waters, to that garden of 
repose, whose white tombstones I knew, 
although I could not see them, gleamed 
now under the “ cold light of stars ?” 
Thus I sat, wrapped in musings, until 
a policeman, who, it is likely, had -ong 
had his eye upon me, wondering if I were 
a suspicious character, called out—“ Take 
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care of your legs, young man!” and I 
sprung to my feet, as the return boat 
came into her slip, drifting up, and bump- 
ing sullenly against the end of the bridge 
over which my legs had been dangling. 

I waited until, among the not numer- 
ous passengers, I perceived James hurry- 
ing by, when I slipped my hand into his 
arm quietly, saying: 

“You led me quite a race—what in 
the world have you been across to Brook- 
lyn for ?” 

He jumped at my voice and touch; 
then grew angry, as people are apt to do 
when they are startled or frightened, 
after the shock is over. 

“What business is that of yours, sir? 
How dare you follow me? If you have 
taken upon yourself the office of spy, let 
me know it.” 

“I beg your pardon,’ I answered, 
withdrawing from his arm, “I walked 
over to the H— office to meet you, and 
saw you walk off in this direction. I had 
no particular object in following you, and 
perhaps ought not to have done it.” 


BAFFLED. 








“T spoke too hastily,” he said, almost 
immediately. “ Forget it, Richard. You 
pounced upon me so unexpectedly, ydu 
gave me a nervous shock—irritated my 
combativeness, I suppose. I thought of 
course you had returned to the hotel, and 
feeling too restless to go back to my lit- 
tle bedroom, there, I determined to try 
the effect of a ride across the river. The 
bracing air has toned me up. I believe 
I can go back and sleep”—offering his 
arm again, which I took, and we slowly 
retraced our steps to the Metropoli- 
tan. 

I will not pain the heart of my reader 
by forcing him to be one of the mournful 
procession which followed Henry More- 
land to his untimely grave. At two 
o'clock of Tuesday, all was over. The 
victim was hidden away from the face of 
the earth—smiling, as if asleep, dreaming 
of his Eleanor, he was consigned to that 
darkness from whence he should never 
awaken and find her—while the one who 
had brought him low walked abroad un- 
der the sunlight of heaven. To give that 
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guilty creature no peace was the purpose 
of my heart. 

James resolved to return to Blankville 
by the five o’clock tyain. He looked sick, 
and said that he felt so—that the last try- 
ing scene had “used him up;” and then, 
his uncle would surely want one of us, 
to assist him at home. To this I assented, 
intending myself to stay in the city a day 
or two, until Mr. Burton was prepared to 
go out to Blankville with me. 

After such of the friends from the vil- 
lage as had come down to attend the 
funeral, had started for home in the after- 
noon cars, I went to my room to have 
another interview with the detective. In 
the mean time, I had heard some of the 
particulars of Mr. Burton’s history, which 
had greatly increased the interest I al- 
ready felt in him, He had chosen his 
present occupation out of a consciousness 
of his fitness for it. He was in inde- 
pendent circumstances, and accepted no 
salary for what was with hima labor of 
love; seldom taking any of the liberal 
sums pressed upon him by grateful par- 
ties who had benefited by his skill, ex- 
cept to cover expenses to which long 
journeys, or other necessities of the case 
might have subjected him. He had been 
in the “profession” but a few years. 
Formerly he had been a forwarding-mer- 
chant, universally esteemed for integrity, 
and carrying about him that personal in- 
fluence which men of strong will and 
unusual discrimination exercise over those 
with whom they come in contact. But 
that he had any extraordinary powers, of 
the kind which had since been devel- 
oped, he was as ignorant as others. An 
accident, which revealed these to him, 
shaped thé future course of his life. Qne 
wild and* windy night the fire-bells of 
New York rung @ fierec alarm; the 
flames of a large conflagration lighted 
the sky; the firemen toiled manfully, as 
was their wont, but the air wes bitter 
and the pavements sleety, and. the wintry 
wind “ played such fahtastic tricks before 
high heaven,” as made the angel of 
mercy almost despair. Before the fire 
could be subdued, four large warehouses 








had been burned to the ground, and in 
one of them a large quantity of uninsured 
merchandise for which Mr. Burton was 
responsible. 

The loss, tohim, was serious. He bare- 
ly escaped failure by drawing in his 
business to the smallest compass, and 
by the exercise of great prudence, he 
managed to save a remnant of his fortune, 
with which, as soon as he could turn it 
to advantage, he withdrew from his mer. 
cantile career. His mind was bent on a 
new business, which unfitted him for any 
other. 

The fire was supposed to be purely ac- 
cidental; the insurance companies, usu- 
ally cautious enough, had paid over their 
varying amounts of insurance to those 
fortunate losers, who were not, like Mr. 
Burton, unprepared. These losers were 
men of wealth, and the highest position 
as business firms—high and mighty po- 
tentates, against whom to breathe a breath 
of slander, was to overwhelm the auda- 
cious individual in the ruins of his own 
presumption. Mr. Burton had an inward 
conviction that these men were guilty of 
arson. Heknew it. His mind perceived 
their guilt. But he could make no allega- 
tion against them upon such unsubstan- 
tial basis as this. He went to work quietly 
and singly, to gather up the threads in the 
cable of his proof; and when he had 
made it strong enough to hang them twice 
over—for two lives, that of a porter and 
a clerk, had been lost in the burned build- 
ings—he threatened them with exposure, 
unless they made good to him the loss 
which he had sustained through their vil- 
lainy. They laughed at him from their 
stronghold of respectability. He brought 
the case into court. Alas! for the pure, 
white statue of Justice which beautifies 
the desecrated chambers of the law 
Banded together, with inexhaustible 
means of corruption at their command, 
the guilty were triumphant. 

During this experience, Mr. Burton got 
an inside view of life,in the marts, on ex- 
change, in the halls of justice, andgn the 
high and low places where men do con- 
gregate. It was as if, with the thread in 
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his hand, which he had picked out, he un- 
raveled the whole web of human iniquity. 
Burning with a sense of his individual 
wrongs, he could not look calmly on and 
see others similarly exposed; he grew 
fascinated with his labor of dragging the 
dangerous secrets of a community to the 
light. The more he called into play the 
peculiar faculties of his mind, which made 
him so successful a hunter on the paths 
of the guilty, the more marvelous became 
their development. He was like an In- 
dian on the trail of his enemy—the bent 
grass, the broken twig, the evanescent 
dew—which, to the uninitiated, were 
“trifles light as air,” to him were “ proofs 
strong as Holy Writ.” 

In this work he was actuated by no 
pernicious motives. Upright and humane, 
with a generous heart which pitied the 
innocent injured, his conscience would 
allow him no rest if he permitted crime, 
whith he could see walking where others 
could not, to flourish unmolested in the 
sunshine made for better uses. He attach- 
ed himself to the secret detective-police ; 
only working up such cases as demanded 
the benefit of his rare powers. 

Thus much of Mr. Burton had the 
chief of the police revealed to me, during 
a brief interview in the morning; and this 
information, it maf be supposed, had not 
lessened the fascinations which he had for 
me. The first thing he said, after the 
greetings of the day, when he cameto my 
room, was: 

“T have ascertained that our sewing- 
girl has one visitor, who is a constant one. 
There is a middle-aged woman, a nurse, 
who brings a child, now about a year old, 
every Sunday to spend half the day with 
her, when she does not go up to Blank- 
ville. On such occasions it is brought in 
the evening, some time during the week. 
It passes, so says the landlady, fer the 
child of a cousin of Miss Sullivan’s,-who 
was married toa worthless young fellow, 
who deserted her within three months, 
and went off to the West ; the mother died 
atits birtK, leaving it entirely unprovided 
for, and Miss Sullivan, to keep it out of the 
charity-hospital, hired this woman to 





nurse it with her own baby, for which she 
pays her twelve shillings a week. She 
was, according to her story to the land- 
lady, very much attached to her poor 
cousin, and could not cast off the little 
one for her sake.” 

“ All of which may be true—” 

“Or false—as the case may turn.” 

“It certainly will not be difficult to 
ascertain if such a cousin really married 
and died, as represented. The girl has 
not returned to her work yet, I suppose 2?” 

“She has not. Her absence gives the 
thing a bad look. Some connection she 
undoubtedly has with the case; as for 
how deeply she is involved in it, we will 
only know when we find out. Whoever 
the child’s mother may have been, it Seems 
evident, from the tenor of the landlady’s 
story, that Miss Sullivan is much attached 
to it; it is safe to presume that, sooner or 
later, she will return to look after it. In 
her anxiety to reach the nest, she will fly 
into the trap. Ihave made arrangements 
by which I shall be informed if she ap- 
pears at any of her former haunts, or at the 
house of the nurse. And now, I believe, 
I will go up to Blankville with you fora 
single day. I wish to see the ground of 
the tragedy, including Mr. Argyll’s resi- 
dence, the lawn, the library from which 
the money was abstracted, etc. A clear 
picture of these, carried in my mind, may 
be of use to me in unexpected ways. If 
we hear nothing of her in the village, I 
will return to the city, and await her re- 
appearance here, which will be sure to 
occur within a month.” 

“Why within a month?” 

“Women risk themselves, always, 
where a little child demands it. When 
the nurse finds the baby abandoned by ifs 
protector, and. the wages unpaid, she will 
throw the charge upon the authorities. To 
prevent this, tlie girl will be back here to 
see after it. However, I hope we shall 
not be a month getting at what we want 
It will be curious if we don’t finish up 
the whole of this melancholy business be- 
fore that. And, by the way, you and 
young Argyll had quite a hide-and-seek 
race the other night !” and when I looked 
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my astonishment at this remark, he only 
laughed. “It’s my profession, you know,” 
was his only explanation. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TWO LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 


WE went up to Blankville that evening, 
arriving late. I confess that I felt a thrill, 
as of cold steel, and peered over my shoul- 
der, as we walked up the hill from the 
depot ; but my companion was guilty of 
no such weakness. He kept as sharp a 
look-out as the light of a setting moon 
would permit, but it was only with a view 
to making himself familiar with the pre- 
mises. We passed the Argyll mansion on 
our way to my boarding-place; it was too 
late to call; the lights were extinguished, 
except the faint one always left burning 
in the hall, and in two or three of the 
chambers. A rush of emotion oppressed 
me, iis I drew near it; I would fain have 
laid my head against the pillars of the 
gateway and wept—tears such as a man 
may shed without reproach, when the 
woman he loves suffers. A growing anx- 
iety possessed me to hear of Eleanor, no 
report of her mental or physical condi- 
tien having reached me since that pierc- 
ing shrick had announced the parting of 
her heart-strings when the strain of final 
separation came. I would have gone to 
the door a moment, te make inquiries, 
had I not inferred that a knock at that 
late hour must startle the family into 
nervous anticipations. The wan glimmer 
of the sinking moon struck under the 
branches of the silent trees, which stood 
about the dark mass of the stately man- 
sion ; not a breath stirred the crisp foliage. 
I heard a leaf, which loosened itself and 
rustled downward to the sod. 

“Tt isa fine old place,” remarked my 
companion, pausing because my own 
steps had come to a stand-still. 

I could not answer ; he drew my arm 
into his, and we went on. Mr. Burton 
was growing to me in the shape of a friend 
instead of a detective officer. 

That night I gave up my room to him, 





taking a hall bedroom adjoining. After 
breakfast we went forth inte the village, 
making our first call at the office. Mr. 
Argyll was there, looking thin and care- 
worn. He said that he was glad to have 
me back, for he felt unfit for business, and 
must let the mantle of labor drop upon 
my shoulders hereafter. 

There had been an implied understand- 


ing, although it had never been definitely . 


agreed upon, that I was to become a part- 
ner in the law with my teacher, when I 
had been admitted to practice. He had 
no one associated with him in his large 
and lucrative business, and he was now 
getting of an age to feel like retiring from 
at least the drudgery of the profession. 
That he designed to offer me the place 
open for some candidate, I had not doubt- 
ed, for he had said as much many times, 
This prospect was an unusually fair one 
for so young a person as myself; it had 
urged me to patient study, to eager, am- 
bitious effort. For I rightly deemed that 
a respect for my habits of mental applica- 
tion and a faith in my as yet undeveloped 
talents, had decided Mr. Argyll to offer 
me the contemplated encouragement. 
This had been another reason for James’ 
dislike of me. He could not look favor- 
ably upon one who had, as it were, sup- 
planted him. Instead of seeing that the 
fault lay in himself, and applying the re- 
medy, he pursued the false course of con- 
sidering me as a rival and an interloper. 
He, also, was a student in the office, and 
that he was a year behind me in his 
studies, and that, if he ever became a 
partner, it would be asa third member of 
the firm, was owing solely to his habitual 
indolence,which gave him a distaste for the 
dry details of a lawyer’s work. What he 
would have liked would be to have his 
examination shirked over, to be admitted 
on the strength of his uncle’s reputation, 
and then to be employed only in making 
brilliant oratorical efforts before the 
judge, jury and audience, after some one 
else had performed all the hard labor of 
the case, and placed his weapons ready 
at his hand. 

If Mr. Argyll really intended to take 
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the son of his old friend into the firm, in- 
stead of his own nephew, it was simply 
on the prudent principles of business. I 
was to pass my examination the first of 
November ;—this remark, then, which he 
made, as I observed how weary and un- 
well he looked, was not a surprise to me 
—it came only as a confirmation of my 
expectations. 

At that moment James entered the 
office. There was a cloud on his brow, 
called up by his uncle’s words ; he hardly 
took time to shake hands with me, before 
he said : 

“ How is it, uncle, if you are worried 
and over-worked, that you do not tell me? 
I should have been glad to help you. But 
it seems I am of no possible account now- 
adays.” 

Mr. Argyll smiled at this outbreak, as 
he would at the vexation of a child. A 
father could not be kinder to a’son, than 
he was to James; but to depend upon 
him for solid aid or comfort would be to 
lean upon a broken reed. The cloud 
upon the young man’s face grew thunder- 
ous when he perceived Mr. Burton; al- 
though, if I had not been looking straight 
in his eyes, I should not have noticed it, 
for it passed instantly, and he stepped for- 
ward with frank cordiality, extending his 
hand, and saying: 

“ We did not know you were to come 
up. Indeed, we did not expect Richard 
back so soon. Has any thing transpired ?” 

“We hope that something will trans- 
pire, very soon,” answered the detective. 
“You are very anxious, I see—and no 
wonder.” 

“No—no wonder! We are all of us 
perfectly absorbed—and, as for me, my 
heart bleeds for my friends, Mr. Burton.” 

“ And your friends’ hearts bleed for you.” 

Mr. Burton had a peculiar voice, search- 
ing, though not loud; I was talking with 
Mr. Argyll, and yet I heard this reply 
without listening for it; I did not com- 
prehend it, and indeed, I let it in at one 
ear and out at the other, for I was asking 
about Eleanor. . 

“ She is better than we hoped for,” said 
the father, wiping the mist from his eyes 
Vou. L—8. 





which gathered at the mention of her 
name, “ but, alas! Richard, that is not say- 
ing much. My girl wili never be herself 
again. My pretty Eleanor will never be 
my sunshine any more. Not that her 
mind is shaken—that remains only too 
acutely sensitive. But her heart is 
broken. I can see, that—broken, past 
mending. She has not left her bed since 
Henry was carried away; the doctor 
assures me there is nothing dangerous 
about her illness—only the natural weak- 
ness of the system after intense suffering, 
the same as if she had endured great 
physical pain. He says she will rally 
presently.” 

“IfI could take her burden upon my- 
self, I would ask no greater bo@n,” I said. 

My voice must have been very full of 
the feeling within me, for it made Mr. 
Argyll give me a wondering look ; I think 
it was the first time he had a suspicion of 
the hopeless passion I had cherished for 
his daughter. 

“We must all bear our own troubles,” 
he said. ‘“ Poor Richard, I fear you have 
your own, like the rest of us.” 

When I again noticed what was pass- 
ing between the other two, James was 
telling Mr. Burton, with great animation, 
of sume information which had been 
lodged with the authorities of the village. 
I became absorbed in it, of course. 

A respectable citizen of a town some 
thirty or forty miles beyond, on the rail- 
road, hearing of the murder, had taken 
the trouble to come down to Blankville 
and testify to some things which had 
fallen under his observation on the night 
ofthe murder. He stated that he was a 
passenger on the Saturday afternoon train 
from New York; that the seat in front 
of his own, in the car, was occupied by 
a young gentleman, who, by the descrip- 
tions since given, he knew must be Henry 
Moreland; that, .as there were but few 
people in that car, he had given the more 
attention to those near him; that he was 
particularly attracted by the prepossess- 
ing appearance of the young gentleman, 
with whom he exchanged a few remarks 
with regard to the storm, and who informed 
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him that he wasgoing no further than 
Blankville. 

“After we had been riding a while,” 
said the witness—I do not give James’ 
words in telling it, but his own as I after- 
ward read them in the sworn testimony— 
“T noticed a person who sat on the op- 
posite side of the car, facing us. His fore- 
head was bent on his hand, and he was 
looking out from under his fingers, at the 
young man in front of me. It was his 
sinister expression which compelled me 
to notice him. His small, glittering black 
eyes were fixed upon my neighbor with a 
look which made me shudder. I smiled 
at myself for my own sensation—said to 
myself, it was none of my business—that 
I was nefvous—yet, in spite of my at- 
tempts to be unconcerned, I was continu- 
ally compelled to look across at the indi- 
vidual of whose serpent-gaze the young 
gentleman himself appeared totally un- 
conscious. If he had once met those eyes, 
I am certain he would have been on his 
guard—for I assert, without other proof 
than what afterward transpired, that there 
was murder in them, and that that person 
was Henry Moreland’s murderer. I can 
not prove it—but my conviction is un- 
alterable. I only wish, now, that I had 
yielded to my impulse to shake my un- 
known neighbor, and say to him—‘ See! 
there is an enemy! beware of him! 
There was nothing but the man’s look to 
justify such a proceeding, and of course, 
I curbed my feelirigs. 

“The man was a common-looking per- 
son, dressed in dark clothes; he wore a 
low-crowned felt hat, slouched down on 
his forehead ; I do not remember about 
his hair, but his eyes were black, his com- 
plexion sallow. I noticed a scar across 
the back of the hand which he held overt 
his eyes, as if he had sometime been cut 
across with a knife; also, that he had a 
large ring, with a red stone in it, on his 
little finger. 

“When the cars stopped at Blankville 
this person arose and followed Henry 
Moreland from the car. I saw him step 


off the platform behind him, which was 
the last I saw of either of them.” 








It may be imagined with what a thrill 
of fearful interest we listened to this ac- 
count, and the thousand conjectures to 
which it gave rise. 

“Tt can not be difficult,” I exclaimed, 
“to find other witnesses to testify of this 
man.” 

We were assured by James that every 
effort had been made to get some trace of 
him. No person answering to the de- 
scription was a resident of the village, and 
no one could be heard of as having been 
seen in the vicinity. Not a solitary 
lounger about the depot, or the hotel 
close at hand, could recall that he had 
seen such a stranger leave the cars; no 
such person had stopped at the hote}; 
even the conductor of the train could not 
be certain of such a passenger, though he 
had a dim recollection of a rough fellow 
in the car with Mr. Moreland—he had 
not observed where he left the train— 
thought his ticket was for Albany. 

“But we do not despair of some evi- 
dence, yet,” said Mr. Argyll. 

“The New York police, not being able 
to do any thing further here, have gone 
home,” continued James. “If such a 
villain lurks in New York, he will be 
found. That scar on the hand is a good 
point for identifying him—don’t you 
think so, sir?” to Mr. Burton. 

“ Well—yes! unless it was put on for 
the purpose. It may have been done in 
red ocher, and washed off afterward. If 
the fellow was a practiced hand, as the 
skill and precision of the blow would im- 
ply, he will be up to all such tricks. If 
he had a real scar, he would have worn 
gloves on such an errand.” 

“You think so?” and James drew 4 
long breath, probably of discouragement 
at this new statement of the case. 

“T would like to go down to the depot, 
and along the docks for an hour,” con- 
tinued Mr. Burton, “if there is nothing 
else to be done immediately.” 

James politely insisted upon accom- 
panying us. 

“ What the deuce did you bring another 
of those detectives up here, for ?” he asked 
me, sotto voce, at the first opportunity, 
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A GLEAM FROM THE RIVER. 


“We've had a surfeit of them—they’re 
regular bores! and this Burroughs or 
Burton, or whatever his name is, is the 
most disagreeable of them all. A con- 
ceited fellow—one of the kind I dislike, 
naturally.” 

“You mistake his eharacter. 
teHigent and a gentleman.” 

“TI wish you joy of his society,” was 
the sneering reply. 

Nevertheless, James favored us with 
his company during our morning’s tour. 
One sole fuct the detective ascertained in 
the course of his two hours’ work. A 
fisherman had lost a small boat during 
the storm of Saturday night. He had left 
it, fastened to its accustomed moorings, 
and in the marning, found that the chain, 
which was vld and rusty, had parted one 
of its links, probably by the extreme vio- 
lence with which the wind. had dashed 
the boat about. Mr. Burton had asked 
to see the remnant of the chain. It was 
still attached to the post around which it 
had been locked. An examination of the 
broken link showed that it was partly 


He is in- 








rusted away; but there were also marks 
upon it, as if a knife or a chisel might 
have been used. 

“T see my boy Billy a-tinkerin’ with 
it,’ said the fisherman. ‘Like as not 
he’s been a-using of it to whittle on. 
That boy breaks more knives’n his neck’s 
wuth. He’s goin’ on nine, now, and he’s 
had six jack-knives in as many months.” 

Mr. Burton stood, holding the chain 
in his hand, and looking up and down the 
river. His face glowed with a light which 
shone through from some inward fire. I, 
who had begun to watch his varying ex- 
pressions with keen interest, saw that he 
was again becoming excited ; but not in 
the same way as on that first evening of 
our meeting, when he grew so leonine. 

He looked at the water and the sky, 
the fair shores and the dull dock, as if 
these mute witnesses were telling to him 
a tale which he read like a printed book. 
A few moments he stood thus in silence, 
his countenance illuminated by that won» 
derful intelligence, Then, saying that his 
researches were through with in this part 
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of the village, we returned, almost in 
silence, to the office; for when this man 
was pondering the enigmas whose sofu- 
tion he was so certain to announce, 
sooner or later, he grew absorbed and 
taciturn. 

Mr. Argyll made us go home with him 
to dinner. I knew thatI should not see 
Eleanor; yet, even to be under the same 
roof with her, made me tremble. Mary, 
who was constantly in attendance upon 
her sister, would not appear at the table. 
She came down, for a moment, to greet 
me, and to thank me for my poor efforts. 
The dear child had changed some, like 
the rest of us. She could not look like 
any thing but the rose-bud which she was 
—a fresh and pure young creature of six- 
teen summers—a rose-bud drenched in 
dew—a little pale, with a quiver in her 
smile, and bright tears beading her eye- 
lashes, ready, at any moment, to drop. 
It was touching to see one naturally so 
joyous, subdued by the shadow which 
had fallen over the house. Neither of us 

*could say much; our lips trembled when 
we spoke /er name; so, after a moment’s 
hdlding my hand, while the tears began 
to flow fast, Mary unclasped my fingers, 
and ran back up-stairs. Isaw Mr. Burton 
hide those blue-gray eyes of his in his 
handkerchief; my respect for him deep- 
ened as I felt that those eyes, sharp and 
penetrating as they were, were not too 
cold to warm with a sudden mist at the 
vision he had beheld. 

“Ah!” murmured I to myself, “if he 
could see Eleanor !” 

When dinner was over, Mr. Argyll 
went up to see his children, giving me 
permission to show the house and grounds 
to the detective. James went on the 
portico to smoke a cigar. Mr. Burton sat 
a short time in the library, taking an im- 
pression of it on his mind, examined the 
lock of the desk, and noticed the ar- 
rangement of the one window, which 
was a large bay-window opening to the 
floor and -projecting over the flower- 
garden which lay behind the house and 

“ordered the lawn to the right. It was 
about three feet to the ground, and 


although quite accessible, as a mode of 
entrance, to any one compelled to. that 
resource, the window was not ordinarily 
used as a mode of ingress or egress. I 
had sometimes chased Mary, when she 
was not so old as now, and sent her flying 
through the open casement into the 
mignonette and violets beneath, and I 
after ; but since we had both grown more 
sedate, such pranks were rare. 

We then went out upon the lawn. I 
took my companion to the tree beneath 
which I had stood, when that dark figure 
had approached, and passed me, to crouch 
beneath the window from which the 
death-candlesshone. From this spot, the 
bay-window was not visible, that being 
at the back of the house and this on the 
side. Mr. Burton looked carefully about« 
him, walking all over the lawn, going up 
under the parlor windows, and thence 
pursuing his way into the garden and 
around to the bay-window. It was quite 
natural to search closely in this precinct 
for some mark or footsteps, some crushed 
flowers, or broken branches, or scratches 
upon the wall, left by the thief, if he or 
she had made his or her. entrance at this 
spot. Going over the ground thus, inch 
by inch, I observed a bit of white lawn, 
soiled and weather-beaten, lying under a 
rose-bush a few feet from the window. I 
picked it up. It was a woman’s hand- 
kerchief, of fine lawn, embroidered along 
the edge with a delicate running vine, and 
a spray of flowers at the corner. 

“One of the young ladies has dropped 
it, some time ago,” I said, “or it has 
blown across from the kitchen grass-plot, 
where the linen is put out to dry.” 

Then I examined the discolored article 
more closely, and, involved in the grace- 
ful twinings of the spray of flowers, I 
saw worked the initiais—‘ L. 8.” 

“ Leesy Sullivan,” said my companion, 
taking it from my hand. 

“Tt seems too dainty an article for her 
ownership,” I said, at last, for, at first, 1 
had been quite stupefied. 

“ A woman’s vanity will compass many 
things beyond her means. This thing 





she has embroidered with her own needle 
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—you remember, she is a proficient in 
the art.” 

“Yes, [remember. She may have lost 
it Sunday night, during that visit which 
I observed; and the wind has blown it 
over into this spot.” 

“You forget that there has been no 
rain since that night. This handkerchief 
has been beaten into the grass and earth 
by a violent rain. A thorn upon this 
bush has pulled it from her pocket as she 
passed, and the rain has set its mark up- 
on it, to be used as a testimony against 
her.” 

“The evidence seems to conflict. She 
can not be a man and woman both.” 

“Why not?” was the quiet reply. 
“There may be a principal and an ac- 
complice. A woman is a safer accom- 
plice for a man than one of his own sex 
—and vice versa.” 

The face which I had seen, in its de- 
spair, the face of Leesy Sullivan, rose in 
my memory, full of passion, marked in 
every soft yet impressive lineament with 
slumbering power— “such a nature,” I 
thought, “can be maddened into crime, 
but it will not consort with villainy.” 

Mr. Burton put the handkerchief in 
the inside pocket of his coat, and we re- 
turned into the house. He inquired the 
names of the servants, nofie of whose 
initials corresponded with those we had 
found, nor could I recall any lady visit- 
ors of the family to whom the handker- 
chief might belong by virtue of its in- 
scription. There was not the shadow of 
a doubt but that it had been the property 
of the sewing-girl. Some errand, secret 
and unlawful, had brought her to these 
grounds, and under this window. We 
now considered it proper to show the 
handkerchief to Mr. Argyll, and relate to 
him our grounds of suspicion against the 
girl. Mary and James were admitted to 
the council. The former said that she 
remembered Miss Sullivan; that she had 
been employed in the family, for a few 
days at a time, on several different occa- 
sions, but none of them recent. “ We 
liked her sewing very much, and. wanted 
to engage her for the next six weeks,” 





she added, with a sigh, “but on inquiring 
for her, learned that she was now em- 
ployed in New York.” 

“She must, then, have been perfectly . 
familiar with the arrangement of the 
house, and with the habits of the family ; 
as for instance, atewhat hour you dined. 
She might enter while the family were at 
table, since, had she been surprised by 
the entrance of a servant, or other per- 
son, she could affect to have called on an 
errand, and to be waiting for the young 
ladies,” remarked Mr. Burton. 

The servants were then summoned, 
one at a time, and questioned as to 
whether they had observed any suspicious 
persons whatever about the house or 
grounds within a week. They were, of 
course, in a national state of high excite- 
ment, and immediately upon a question 
being put to them, answered every other 
imaginary case in the world buf that, 
Blessed themselves, called on the Virgin 
Mary, gave an account of all the beggars 
as called at the kitchen last year and the 
year afore, cried abundantly, and gave no 
coherent information. 

“Ah, sure!” said Norah, the cook, 
“there was the blackin’-and-bluin’ man 
come around last Wednesday, and 1 tuk 
a bottle of the blue for the clothes. It’s 
a poor mimiry, I have, sure, since J came 
across the say. Afore that I could recol- 
lect beyond anything, and the praste used 
to praise my rading. I think it was the 
tossing an’ rolling ov the ship upsot my 
brain. It was Saturday, it wur, and oh, 
Lordy, it is setting me all ov a trimble 
a-thinkin’ of that day, and I see a little 
yeller dog a-stickin’ his nose into the 
kitching door, which was open about 
half, and says I, there’s vagabonds around 
sure, now, I knew by the dog, and I wint 
and looked out, and sure as me name’s 
Norah, there was an old lame man wid a 
stick a-pretinding to look for rags an’ 
bones in the alley to the stable, which I 
niver allows such about, as it’s against 
the master’s orthers, and I druv him off 
immajetly—and that, I think, was Sath- 
urday two wakes now, but I won’t be 
sure; andI don’t mind nobody else but 
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the chany-woman, wid her basket, which 
I don’t think it could have been her as 
done anythin’ bad, for she’s been round 
rig’ler, for a good while, and is a dacent- 
spoken body that I’ve had some dalin’s 
wid myself. I sowld her my old plaid 
gown for the match-hpx of ebony that 
sits on the kitching-mantel now, and oh 
dear! but my heart’s dead broke, sure! 
Margaret and I daren’t set in the 
kitching of nights no more, unless Jim’s 
there, an’ I’ve woke up scr’aming two 
nights now—och hone! and if I'd see’d 
any thing, I'd a told it long afore, which 
I wish I had, seein’ you’ve axed me, sir. 
It don’t do no good a-cooking delicacies 
which nobody eats no longer—I wish I 
had never come to Amyriky, to see poor 
Miss Eleanor so tuk down!” and having 
relieved herself of the sympathy which 
she had been aching to express, without 
the opportunity, she threw her apron 
over her head, and sobbed after the man- 
ner of her people. 

Margaret's testimony was no more to 
the point than Norah’s. Mr. Burton let 
each one go on after her own heart, put- 
ting up with the tedious circumlocution, 
in the hope of some kernel of wheat in 
the bushel of chaff. 

After a deluge of tears and interjec- 
tions, Maggie did finally come out with a 
statement which arrested the attention of 
her listeners. 

“T’ve never seen none gawking about 
as didn’t belong here—not a living sowl. 
The howly Virgin prevint that iver I 
should see what Jim did—it wasn’t a 
human being at all, but a wraith, and he 
seen it that very night. He niver told us 


of it, till the Tuesday night, as we sot 
talking about the funeral, and it frightened 
us so, we niver slept a wink till morn- 
ing. Poor Jim’s worried with it, too; he 
pretinds he isn’t afraid of the livin’ nor 
dead, but it’s no shame to the best to 





stand in awe of sperits, and I see he’s 
backward about going about the place, 
alone, after dark, and no wonder! Sure! 
he saw a ghost !” 

“ What was it like?” 

“Sure, you’d best call him, and let him 
describe it for hisself—it’ll make your 
blood run cold to think of sich things in 
a Christian family.” 

Jim was summoned. His story, weed- 
ed out, was this On Saturday evening, 
after tea, his mistress, Miss Eleanor, had 
asked him to go to the post-office for the 
evening inail. It was very dark and 
rainy. He lighted the lantern. As he 
went out the back gate, he stopped a min- 
ute and lifted his lantern to take a look 
about the premises, to see if there was 
any thing left out which ought to be 
taken in from the storm. As he waved 
the light about, he saw something in the 
flower-garden, about six feet from the 
bay-window. It had the appearance ofa 
woman ; its face was white, its hair hung 
down on its shoulders; it stood quite 
still in the rain, just as if the water was 
not coming down by bucketfuis. It had 
very large, bright eyes, which shone when 
the candle threw the light on them, as if 
they had been made of fire. He only 
saw it an instant. He was so frightened 
that he let his lantern fall, which did not 
happen to extinguish the candle, but 
when he lifted it up again, the wraith had 
vanished. He felt very queer about it, 
at the time; and the next day, when the 
bad news came, then he knew it wasa 
warning. They often had such in the 
old country. 

We did not undeceive Jim as to the 
character of the phantom. With the as- 
surance that it probably would not come 
again, since its mission had been accom- 
plished, and a caution not to make the 
girls in the kitchen too nervous about it, 
we dismissed him. 
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THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND. 


TO REP RIVER AND THE WOOD CREES. 


66 THIRST to Fort Garry, 

And then—to the Old Harry,” 
is a saying current among old “ North 
Westers,” equivalent to the assumption 
that Fort Garry, on the Red River of 
the North, is the jumping off place of 
civilization. To “Red River and Be- 
yond,” means to,follow the usual trail 
from the Red River Settlements, up the 
Assinniboine and Qu’Appelle rivers, 
then across to the South Saskatchewan, 
and along, up its valley, to Bow Fort in 
the mountains, and thence across to the 
head-waters of the Columbia and Frazer 
rivers. Over that route many a man 
besides the Hudson Bay Company’s em- 
ployees has passed, including, we be- 
lieve, the ubiquitous J. Ross Browne, 
whose path over the Western section of 
“our country,” if marked on a map, 
would look like veins of wealth on the 
body politic, or, like the imaginary wan- 
derings of the American Eagle. 

But, few travelers have penetrated the 
country far to the north, along the Up- 








per or North Saskatchewan river to the 
head-waters of the Athabasco, which 
flows northward to the Frozen Sea. 
Save to the missionary, the trapper and 
hunter, the daring Canadian half-breed 
voyageur and the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s men, it is almost a terra incognita, 
the land of beavers and bears, the summer 
haunt of the buffalo, and the—very 
place for the very adventurous to go. 

Go there three sportsmen did; spend 
one winter in these dreary wilds they 
did; push on over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, down to the Frazer River coun- 
try two of them did—all in search of a 
“ North-west, Passage” through the 
British Possessions. They were Eng- 
lishmen, of course; for, what would a 
Yankee want of such a passage! His 
wants lie in another direction — say, 
toward Sofiora and “a port on the Gulf 
you know.” Gadsden, in his twelve- 
million-dollar purchase, forgot to secure 
any outlet to his Ophir ; therefore Mani- 
fest Destiny must do what Gadsden 
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didn’t do—open a way to the Gulf by 
absorbing a slice of Sofiora. “ Manifest 
Destiny ” is a genius in his way, and the 
port to windward will be sure to fling 
wide its gates at Guaymas, Cockle Har- 
bor, or somewhere above ,termosillo. 
That will be a “ South-west Passage,” 
we suppose, through which will move 
the tons of gold, hills of silver, moun- 
tains of copper, and whole ranges of 
iron which are reported to constitute a 
small part of Arizona’s wealth. 

A North-west Passage to the Pacific 
through the Queen regnant’s domain long 
has been the dream of patriotic Britons 
who don’t like to be obligated to, Yankee 
Doodle for a pass over the continent ; and 
now that the Vancouver island region 
has opened into a thriving colony, and 
the Frazer River diggings have given 
Mr. Bull a “bully” mine of his own, 
the desire to open a passage to the 
transmontane possessions has become a 
chronic distemper with Mr. John. So, 
three good sons of John resolved to un- 
ravel the mystery, explore the unex- 
plored vastness, and—let us know what 
they thought of it. “The idea of a 
route across the northern part of the 
continent,” said they, “is not a new one. 
The project was entertained by the early 
French settlers in Canada, and led to 
the discovery of the Rocky Mountains. 
It has since been revived and ably ad- 
vocated by Professor Hind and others, 
hitherto without success. The favorite 
scheme of geographers in this country 
for the last three centuries has been the 
discovery of a North-west Passage by 
sea, as the shortest route to the rich 
countries of the East. The discovery 
has been made, but in a commercial 
point of view it has proved valueless. 
We have attempted to show that the 
original idea of the French Canadians 
was the right one, and that the true 
North-west Passage is by land, along 
the fertile belt of the Saskatchewan, 
leading through British Columbia to the 
splendid harbor of Esquimalt, and the 
great coal-fields of Vancouver Island, 
which offer every advantage for the pro- 
tection and supply of a merchant fleet tra- 
ding thence to India, China, and Japan.” 





“We have attempted to show,” re- 
minds us of Artemus Ward’s “ therefore, 
wherefore, whichever whereby notwith- 
standing may-be-so ¢#f you so think ;” 
and if the reader will follow up their 
trail, will listen to their own story, he will 
be pretty sure to come to the conclusion 
that, to get to the Pacific and “ thence 
to India, China and Japan,” by way of 
the Saskatchewan, will be as easy as to 
raise hops on the north pole. “ We” 
means, 1st, a real live Lord, a livelier Doc- 
tor, and a very lively other man who 
was going along from a motive no more 
patriotic than “ for the fun of the thing :” 
that is—the Viscount Milton, F. R. 
G. 8. F. G. S., etce.; W. B. Cheadle, 
M. A., M. D., Cantab., F. R. G. 8., etc. ; 
and one Tfeemiss, who didn’t sport a 
single title, but did own two dogs, which 
was just the same we suppose, as far as 
he was concerned. These three gentle- 
men we therefore introduce — not in 
their gentlemanly capacities, however, 
but as Milton, Cheadle and Treemiss, 
sportsmen, travelers and explorers, in 
whose adventures we have a fund of 
fun, information and far North-western 
life-experiences. 

Entering upon their journey at Que- 
bec, they passed rapidly, by the usual 
route, via Chicago to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, or, rather, to St. Anthony, six 
miles beyond (six miles of Stevens’ great 
Northern Pacific Railroad, which may 
possibly “ fetch up,” some day, at Devil’s 
Lake, but not much further until some 
means can be discovered for reducing 
the snow-falls in those regions from six 
feet, during six months of the year, to 
six inches. When that will be, let some 
sharp “ operator” in Minnesota embryo 
city lots figure out and report in his 
next Prospectus.) From St. Anthony 
they “staged it,” with what degree of 
enjoyment let them say : 

‘ The ‘ stage” a mere covered spring- 
wagon, was crowded and heavily laden. 
Inside were eight full-grown passengers 
and four children; outside six, in addi- 
tion to the driver ; on the roof an enor- 
mous quantity of luggage; and on the 
top of all were chained two huge dogs 
—a bloodhound and Newfoundland— 
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belonging to Treemiss. Milton and Tree- 
miss were fortunate enough to secure 
outside seats, where, although cramped 
and uncomfortable, they could still 
breathe the free air of heaven; but 
Cheadle was one of the unfortunate ‘ in- 
sides,’ and suffered tortures during the 
first day’s journey. The day was fright- 
fwily hot, and the passengers were 
packed so tightly, that it was only by 
the consent and assistance of his next 
neighbor that he could free an arm to 
wipe the perspiration from his agonized 
countenance. Musketoes swarmed and 
feasted with impunity on the helpless 
crow4, irritating the four helpless babies 
intv an incessant squalling, which the 
persevering singing of their German 
mothers about Fatherland was quite in- 
effectual to assuage. Two female Ger- 
man Yankees kept up an incessant 
clack, ‘guessing’ that the ‘ Young 
Napoleon’ would soon wipe out Jeff. 
Davis; in which opinion two male 
friends of the same race perfectly agreed. 
The dogs kept tumbling off their slip- 
pery perch, and” hung dangling by their 
chains at either side, half strangled, un- 
til hauled back again with the help of 
a ‘leg up’ from the people inside. 
This seventy-mile drive’ to St. Cloud, 
whére we stayed the first night, was the 
most disagreeable experience we had. 
There six of the passengers left us, but 
the two German women, with the four 
babies ‘they owned between them, still 
remained. The babies were much more 
irritable than ever the next day, and 
their limbs and faces, red and swollen 
from the effects of musketo bites, showed 
what good cause they had for their con- 
stant wailings.” 

And thus they journeyed on, over 
land exceedingly fertile and thick with 
“horses and draught oxen, most astonish- 
ingly fat.” Sixty-five miles of open and 
level country—a succession of prairies 
dotted with copses (“islands”) of scrub 
oak and wild poplar—brought them to 
Sauk Center, on the night of the second 
day, where they tarried all night, and 
secured a dog who was to become the 
hero of many an adventure. In that 
“dorg” we have an interest, in more 








ways than,one, as we shall see, so we 
give his story: 

“As it still wanted half an hour to 
sundown when we arrived, we took our 
guns and strolled down to some marshes 
close at hand in search of ducks, but 
were obliged to return empty-handed, 
for although we shot several we could 
not get them out of the water without a 
dog, the musketoes being so rampant, 
that none of us felt inclined to strip and 
go in for them. We were very much 
disappointed, for we had set our hearts 
on having some for supper, as a relief to 
the eternal salt pork of wayside houses 
in the Far West. On our return to the 
house where we were staying, we be- 
wailed our ill-luck to our host, who re- 
marked that had he known we were 
going out shooting, he would have lent 
us his own dog, a capital retriever. He 
introduced us forthwith to ‘ Rover, a 
dapper-looking, smooth-haired dog, in 
color and make like a black-and-tan 
terrier, but the size of a-beagle. When 
it is known from the sequel of this his- 
tory how important a person Rover 
became, how faithfully he served us, 
how many meals he provided for us, 
and the endless amusement his various 
accomplishments afforded both to our- 
selves and the Indians we met with, we 
shall perhaps be forgiven for describing 
him with such particularity. Among 
our Indian friends he became as much 
beloved as he was hated by their dogs. 
These wolf-like animals he soon taught 
to fear and respect him by his courage- 
ous and dignified conduct; for although 
small of stature, he possessed indomita- 
ble pluck, and had a method of fighting 
quite opposed to their ideas and experi- 
ence. Their manner was to show their 
teeth, rush in and snap, ‘and then re- 
treat; while he went in and grappled 
with his adversary in so determined a 
manner, that the biggest of them invari- 
ably turned tail before his vigorous onset. 
Yet Rover was by no means a quarrel- 
some dog. He walked about among 
the snarling curs with tail erect, as if 
not noticing their presence ; and proba- 
bly to this fearless demeanor he owed 
much of his immunity from attack. He 
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appeared so exactly suited for the work | him, as he had at last persuaded the 
we required, and so pooh our hearts | women to let him go. We. Ccemurred, 
by his cleverness and docility, that next | but he urged it so strongly that we at 
morning we made an offer of twenty- | length swallowed our scruples, and paid 
five dollars for him. the money. As we drove off, the man 
“The man hesitated, said he was very | said good-by to him, as if parting with 
unwilling to part with him, and, indeed, | his dearest friend, and gave us many in- 
he thought his wife and sister would not | junctions to ‘ be kind to the little fel- 
hear of it. If, however, they could be | low.’ This we most solemnly promised 
brought to consent, he thought he could | to do, and it is almost needless to state, 
not afford to refuse so good an offer, for | we faithfully kept our word.” 
he was very short of money. And, the travelers had to add: “A 
“He went out to sound the two | fortnight afterward, these kindly people 
women on the subject, and they pres- | —in common with nearly all the whites 
ently rushed into the room; one of | in that part of the country—suffered a 
them caught up Rover in her arms, and, | horrible death at the hands of the in- 
both bursting into floods of tears, vehe- | vading Sioux.” Yet, “ unconscious of 
mently declared nothing would induce | the dangers gathering round, and little 
them to part with their favorite. We | suspecting the dreadful scenes so shortly 
were fairly vanquished by such a scene, | to be enacted in this region, we drove 
and slunk away, feeling quite guilty at | merrily along in the stage. As we 
having proposed to deprive these poor | went further West, the prairie became 
lonely women of one of the few crea- | more extensive, timber more scarce, and 
tures they had to lavish their wealth of | human habitations more rare. Prairie- 
feminine affection upon. chickens and ducks were plentiful along 
“ As we were on the point of starting, | the road, and the driver obligingly 
however, the man came up, leading poor | pulled up to allow us ‘to have a shot 


Rover by a string, and begged us to take | whenever a chance occurred. On the 
third day we struck 


——— Red River, and stayed 
: oe —— the night at Fort 
* —___, Abercrombie ; and the 
A. following day, the 
|S _ 18th of July, arrived 
ey; at Georgetown. The 
“=~ stage did not run be- 
yond this point, and 
the steamer, by which 
we intended to pro- 
ceed to Fort Garry, 
was not expected to 
come: in for several 
days, so that we had 
every prospect of see- 
s: ing more of George- 
. town than we cared 
for.” 

— But, they didn’t re- 
= main there as long as 
iw they might have done. 
Ascertaining that the 
International—a little 
stern-wheel craft, with 
a big name, drawing 














PARTING WITH THE DOG. 
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about ten inches of water (the name or 
the steamer as the reader pleases)— 
would be long in coming, the travelers, 
with true travelers’ grit, resolved to 
canoe it to Fort Garry, the small matter 
of five hundred miles away. That was 
nothing, however, since the accommoda- 


’ ting Red River of the North had the 


knack of running up north down-stream, 
and all they had to do was to steer and 
fight musketoes. 

Meandering around the town of four 
houses, six shanties and a dry goods’ 
box, the adventurers had several expe- 
riences—one of which was: 

“On the day of our arrival, two half- 
breeds came in from a hunting expedi- 
tion in which they had been very suc- 
cessful. They had found a band of 
twenty elk, out of which they killed 
four, desisting, according to their own 
account, from shooting more from a re- 
luctance to waste life and provision !—a 
piece of consideration perfectly incom- 
prehensible in a half-breed or Indian. 
We went down to their camp by the 
river, where they were living in an 
Indian ‘ ledge,’ or tent of skins stretched 
over a cone of poles. Squatted in front 
of it, engaged in cutting the meat for 
drying, was the most hideous old hag 
ever seen. Lean, dried-up and withered, 
her parchment skin was seamed and 
wrinkled into folds and deep furrows, 
her eyes were bleared and blinking, and 
her long, iron-gray hair, matted and un- 
kempt, hung over her shoulders. She 
kept constantly muttering, and showing 
her toothless gums, as she clawed the 
flesh before her with long, bony, unwash- 
ed fingers, breaking out occasionally in- 
to wild, angry exclamations, as she struck 
at the skeleton dogs which attempted to 
steal some of the delicate morsels strewn 
around.” 

Not one of the most captivating of 
her sex, certainly ; but, any person who 
has been among the Indians realizes the 
correctness of this picture. An Indian 


woman at fifty is “a hag;” at sixty she 
is a monster; at seventy she is—well, 
never mind what. We have often 
thought, when reading Dante’s immortal 
poem, that it was a great pity the poet 








OLD INDIAN HAG, 


could not have seen an old Indian wo- 
man. Had he looked upon her like- 
ness, he could have added a new con- 
ception to his infernal messengers, and 
have presented a model of deformity 
which must have caused even the Devil 
to put his hands on his bowie-knife for 
self-defense. 

The three didn’t want to tarry in 
Georgetown after that; and we don’t 
blame them. So they set about securing 
the means of getting away, and, after 
various sharp struggles with half-breeds 
and full-bloods of the aboriginal stock, 
succeeded in procuring two wretched 
canoes—one of which was battered and 
leaky, and the other was full of bullet- 
holes, having recently been riddled by 
Sioux balls, and its whole load of Assin- 
niboines slaughtered. But, as it was the 
best they could do, they provisioned for 
the voyage, and bravely embarked upon 
their five-hundred-mile pleasure trip to 
Fort Garry. 

All went well enough so long as the 
food held out, and so long as plenty of 
wild fowl awaited to be shot; and so 
they floated down toward the northern 
zone, as happily as if Sioux didn’t lurk 
along the stream ; and they didn’t, for 
just at that moment, the savages were 
whetting their knives to cut the throats 
of all the men, women and children in 
Northern Minnesota. Two weeks after 
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the travelers had passed over the road 
from St. Paul to Fort ‘Abercrombie, the 
Sioux massacre was committed, as they 
already have told us. Two weeks later, 
and the Britons might have discovered 
a North-west Passage to the fabled Hunt- 
ing Grounds beyond mortal vision. After 
a week’s voyaging, the little steamer was 
met in the stream, bound for the “ port” 
above, “if something didn’t give way or 
a snag didn’t fetch her up all standing.” 
Reprovisioning with salt pork and flour, 
the voyageurs progressed on down- 
stream without mishap, until one came 
in the shape of such a storm of light- 
ning, thunder, wind, rain and “ whirli- 
gig” as only the West can produce. 
They were resolved, one clear starlight 
night, to make a night’s journey, in 
order to expedite their passage, and so 
did not “shore” as usual. After a while 
an ominous looking cloud rolled up in 
the west. They didn’t know what a 
North-west cloud meant, and so kept on, 
until, suddenly, as it seemed to them, 
the darkness became complete; then, 
without warning, a vivid flash of light- 
ning lit up for a moment the wild scene 
around, and almost instantaneously a 
tremendous clap of thunder, an explosion 
like the bursting of a magazine, caused 
them to stop paddling, and sit silent and 
appalled. A fierce blast of wind swept 
over the river, snapping great trees like 
twigs on every side; the rain poured 
down in floods, and soaked the travelers 
through and through; flash followed 
flash in quick succession, with its accom- 
panying roar of thunder; while, at in- 
tervals between, a dim, flickering light, 
faint and blue, as the flame of a spirit- 
lamp, or the “ Will-o’-the-wisp,” hovered 
over the surface of the water, but failed 
to light up the dense blackness of the 
night. With this came an ominous hiss- 
ing like the blast of a steam-pipe, vary- 
ing with the wind, now sounding near 
as the flame approached, now more 
distant as it wandered away. 

They were in the very focus of the 
storm; the whole air was charged with 
electricity, and the changing currents of 
the electric fluid, or the shifting winds, 
lied and played with their hair in pass- 


ing. The smell of ozone was so pun- 
gent that it fairly made them snort again, 
and forced itself on their notice even 
among the other more fearful phenome- 
na of the storm. The men made an at- 
tempt to land at once, but the darkness 
was so intense that they could not see to 
avoid the snags and fallen timber which 
beset the steep, slippery bank; and the 
force of the stream bumped the boats 
against the timber in a manner which 
warned them to desist, if they would, 
avoid being swamped. Little chance 
of escape in that case, for the river was 
deep, and it would be almost impossible 
to clamber up the slippery face of the 
bank, even if they succeeded in finding 
it, through the utter darkness in which 
they were enveloped. There was noth- 
ing to do but to face it out till day- 
light, and the three therefore fastened 
the two canoes together, and gave them- 
selves up to the fury of the storm. Some 
difficulty was experienced in bringing 
the two eanoes alongside, but, by calling 
out to one another, and by the moment- 
ary glimpses obtained during the flashes 
of lightning, they at last effected it. 
Treemiss, crouching in the hows, kept a 
sharp look-out, while the others, seated 
in the stern, steered by his direction. 
As each flash illuminated the river for 
an instant, the look-out was able to dis- 
cern the rocks and snags ahead, and a 
vigorous stroke of the paddles carried 
them clear during the interval of dark- 
ness. 

Hour after hour thus passed, but the 
storm raged as furiously, and the rain 
came down as fast as ever. The night 
seemed as if it would never come to an 
end. The canoes were graduaily filling 
with water, which had crept up nearly 
to their waists, and the gunwales were 
barely above the surface. It became 
very doubtful whether they would float 
till daybreak. 

The night-air was raw and cold, and 
as the men sat in their involuntary hip- 
bath, with the rain beating upon them, 
they shivered from head to foot; their 
teeth chattered, and their hands became 
so benumbed that they could scarcely 








grasp the paddles, But they dared not 
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A NORTH-WEST BREEZE. 


take a moment’s rest from their exciting 
work, in watching and steering clear of 
the snags and rocks, although they were 
almost tempted to give up, and resign 
themselves to chance. 

With what an intense feeling of relief 
did they first observe rather a lessening 
of the darkness than any positive ap- 
pearance of light. Shortly before this, 
the storm began sensibly to abate ; but 
the rain poured down as fast as ever. 
They hastily landed in the gray morn- 
ing on a muddy bank. Drawing their 
canoes high on shore, that they might 
not be swept off by the rising flood, the 
voyageurs wrapped themselves in their 
dripping blankets, and, utterly weary 
and worn out, slept long and soundly.* 

This was a damper on their joys, and 
it was not the only one, for on three 





* Mr. Ross, the author of the ‘‘ Fur Hunters 
of the Far West,” in his “History of the Red 
River Settlement,’’ makes mention of a storm 
very similar to the onedescribed above. In that 
instance the party were camping out on the 
plains; three tents were struck by the light- 
ning, and two men, a woman, and two children 
killed. Several horses and dogs were also killed. 
The rain fell in such torrents, that in the course 
of a few minutes the flood of water was so great 
that two small children narrowly escaped being 
drowned. A summer rarely passes in Red River 
without the loss of several lives by lightning. 











successive days, no sooner would they 
dry out than another flood of rain, ac- 
companied by fierce thunder-claps, would 
come suddenly upon them to soak them 
through and through again. On the 
fourth day, the heavens were propitious, 
and the voyage was resumed. The 
travelers were NOW aSgunromantic as 
a prairie farmer who never beheld a hill, 
and only longed for the comforts of the 
settlement. Vain longings! They were 
yet at least one hundred and fifty*miles 
from their journey’s end ; the blazing sun 
poured down with unmitigated power; 
their provisions were out, and no gathe 
offered them a shot. Their case became, 
indeed, doleful enough. Before night- 
fall, however, swarms of ducks and geese 
flocked on the water, and the hungry 
men were happy once more. And very 
happy, on the next morning, when the 
International came puffing along to their 
rescue, and for the comfortable pursuit of 
their journey to the fort, where three 
weeks were spent pleasantly enough 
among the Red River settlers. 

These settlers are a peculiar people—a 
heterogeneous community of about eight 
thousand souls—Englishmen, Irishmen, 
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Scotchmen, English Canadians, French 
Canadians, Americans, English half- 
breeds, Canadian half-breeds, and Indi- 
ans. Nearly the whole population, with 
the exception of a few storekeepers and 
free-traders, lived by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, for the Company was king. 
The Company made the laws, bought the 
produce of the chase and of the farm, 
. supplying in return the other necessa- 
ries and the luxuries of life. 

The farmers of Red River are wealthy 
in flocks and herds, and grain, more 
than sufficient for their own wants, and 
live in comparative comfort. Tbe soil 
is so fertile, that wheat is raised year” 
after year on the same land, and yields 
fifty and sixty bushels to the acre, with- 
out any manure being required. The 
pasturage is of the finest quality, and 
unlimited in extent. The countless 
herds of buffalo which the land has sup- 
ported are sufficient evidence of this. 
But, shut out in this distant corner of 
the earth from any communication with 
the rest of the world—except an uncer- 


tain one with the young State of Minne-* 


sota by steamer during the summer, and 
with England by the Company’s ship 
which brings stores to York Factory, in 
Hudson’s Bay, once a year—the farmers 
find no market fur their produce. 

The colony, notwithstanding many 
inducements to progress, does not grow 
—a fact owing less tu the keep-the-peo- 
ple-away policy of the now defunct 
monopoly (the Hudson’s Bay Company) 
than to the incorrigible idleness and 
want of thrift exhibited by the French 
Canadians, and their relatives, the French 
half-breeds, who form the largest section 
of the inhabitants. The latter, the most 
numerous of the two, are also the most 
unreliable and unprofitable members of 
society. Desultory, fickle, mercurial, 
and passionately ‘fond of gayety and 
finery, they have an utter distaste for 
all useful labor, and rarely succeed in 
raising themselves into any permanent 
position of comfort and independence. 

But as hunters, guides, and voyageurs 
they are unequaled. Of more powerful 
build, as a rule, than the pure Indian, 


































GOING TO THE HUNT. 
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BUCEPHALUS., 


ness of resource with the greater muscu- 
lar strength and perseverance of the 
white man. Day after day, with plenty 
of food, or none at all, whether pack on 
back, or trapping in the woods, treading 


out a path with snow-shoes in the deep | 


snow for the sleigh-dogs, or running after 
them at a racing pace from morning to 
night, when there is a well-beaten track, 
they will travel fifty or sixty miles a day 
for a week together without showing any 
sign of fatigue. 

The two great events of the year at 
Red River are the Spring and Fall Hunt. 
The buffalo still forms one of the princi- 
pal sources from which provisions are 
obtained. Pemmicdin and dried meat, 
like fried pork with us, are staple articles 
of food in every establishment. At these 
seasons the whole able-bodied half-breed 


population set out for the plains in a | 


body, with their horses and carts. Many 
of the farmers who do not go themselves 
engage half-breeds to hunt for them. 
These expeditions now assume very large 
proportions. The number of hunters 
frequently exceeds five hundred, and they 








are accompanied by the women and chil- 
dren, to prepare the meat. The number 
of carts often reaches one thousand five 
hundred or one thousand six hundred. 
When the buffalo are found, the horse- 
men are formed into line, and ride up as 
close as possible before the herd takes 
flight at full speed. Then the captain 
gives the word, and all charge, as hard 
as horses can gallop into the middle of 
the herd. The fattest beasts are singled 
out and shot down, and often more than 
one thousand carcases strew the ground. 

Finding it too late in the season to at 
tempt crossing the mountains that year, 
the adventurers decided to travel west- 
ward to some convenient point on the 
Saskatchewan, there to winter, in readi- 
diness to go forward in the spring. Four 
attendants—including La Ronde, a well- 
known guide—were secured; also good 


| saddle-horses. Treemiss bought the cham- 
pion runner of the settlement, and Milton 
repurchased an old favorite—for the 
young lord had once before visited the 
settlement on a buffalo hunting expedi- 
tion, when La Ronde and he became fast 
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whole. Bucephalus stood about fifteen 
hands, was straight in the shoulder, one 
of his legs was malformed and crooked, 
his head was very large, and his tail very 
long. On the road he was continually 
stumbling ; and when Cheadle rode him 
about the settlement, he was at first nearly 
pitched over every gate and fence he came 
to. When the horse caught sight of one, 
he made for it, and suddenly stopped, 
stock-still, as a hint for his rider to dis- 
mount and tie him up—an illustration 
of the gossiping habits of his late owner. 
But he turned out the most useful horse 
of the whole number, galloped over the 
roughest ground after buffalo without 
ever making a mistake, or giving his 
rider a fall, and eventually carried packs 
over the mountains into British Colum- 
bia. 

These were their saddle beasts. Others 
were taken to haul six carts—small, rough, 
wooden affairs, peculiar to that region— 
carts which well knew how to stand hard 
wear, and are easily repaired if a misfor- 


| 


friends ; while Cheadle succeeded in buy- | 
ing the most remarkable animal of the | 





tune should befallthem. These six carts 
carried their supplies of pemmican, dried 
meat, flour, tea, salt, tobacco, rum, a large 
quantity of ammunition, blankets, and 
buffalo robes, and knives and trinkets for 
presents or barter. - Discarding boots and 
coats, they adopted the true Red River 
costume, viz.: moccasins and hunting 
skirts made of the skin of the Cariboo. 


Their weapons consisted of a double-bar- * 


reled gun, hunting-knife and a revolver 
each. 

Starting from the Fort on the 23d of 
August, the train passed on up the As- 
siniboine, the trail running close along 
its banks. "Woodland and prairie alter- 
nated, and for many miles up-stream the 
hamlets of settlers dotted the way. At 
one they halted, for there dwelt a cousin 
of@ene of the attendants, and therein was 
a dance, or a “ ndce,” as wedding festi- 
vities are called. The three jolly Eng- 
lishmen “ went in” to enjoy the frolic, 
and enjoy it they did. Being “ treated,”. 
ere they entered the house, with pies, 
cakes, tea and whisky, spread out on the 
ground outside, they then passed into the 
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ball room—the usual sitting-room of the 
two-roomed house. It was crowded 
with guests, dressed in full half-breed 
finery. At one end were two fiddlers, 
who worked in relays, the music being 
in most rapid time, and doubtless very 
fatiguing to the instrumentalists. The 
dance, in which about half a dozen 
couples were engaged when the stran- 
gers entered was a kind of cross between 
a Scotch reel and the “ Lancers,” a num- 
ber of lively steps, including a double- 
shuffle and stamp, being executed with 
great vigor. The dancing was dancing, 
and no mistake, and both the men and 
their fair partners were exceedingly hot 
and exhausted when the “set” was fin- 
ished. The figures appeared so intricate, 
and the skill of the performers sc admi- 
rable, that the three gentlemen were 
deterred from yielding to the‘ repe? 
ed solicitations of the M. ©. to select 
partners and foot it with the rest. -At 
length, however, Milton, with a courage 
equal to the occasion, and, it is suspected, 
strongly attracted by the beauty of the 
bride—a delicate-featured, pensive-look- 
ing girl of sixteen or seventeen, with a 
light and graceful figure—boldly ad- 
vanced, and led her out amid the ap- 
plause of the company. He_succeeded 
in interpreting the spirit of the music, 
if not with the energy, certainly with a 
greater dignity and infinitely less exertion 
than his compeers. His performance 
was highly appreciated by all—includ- 
ing Treemiss and Cheadle—who gazed 
with admiration, mingled with envy, at 
& success they were unequal to achieve. 
Weary at length of the hot room, and 
the incessant scraping of the fiddles and 
stamping of feet, they returned to camp 
and proposed to start again. La Ronde, 
who had. been in various stages of intoxi- 
cation ever since leaving Fort Garry, 
taking parting drinks with his friends at 
every opportunity, had disappeared, and 
the others endeavored to persuade their 
employers that it was too late to go fur- 
ther that night. Overruling their objec- 
tions, however, the train set out. La 
Ronde made his appearance before they 
had gone very far, considerably sobered, 
and very penitent. He assured them he 


Vou. L—9. 








had had his last drunk for many a long 
day, saying: “ Je boive pas souvent, mes- 
sieurs, mais quand je boive, je boive 
comme il faut, c'est ma fagon voyez 
vous.” §o it turned out, for they never 
had to complain of him again, and, al- 
though frequently offered rum, he always 
refused it, declaring that he did not care 
for it unless he could have a regular 
carouse. And thus it is with both half- 
breeds and Indians; they do not drink 
from a liking to the taste of the liquor, 
but simply to produce the happy state 
of intoxication. 

After leaving Portage La Prairie, fifly 
miles beyond Fort Garry, and the west- 
ern boundary of the settlement, the party 
entered a fine, undulating -country, full 
of lakes and marshes thronged with 
wild-fowl, and studded with pretty copses 
of aspen. As they rode along they cen- 
tinually came across the skulls of buffalo, - 
whitened by age and exposure. <A few 
years ago buffalo were plentiful along 
the road between Red River and Carlton. 
The prairies were gay with the flowers of 
the dark blue gentianella, which grew in 
great profusion. 

Each day was like the one before, yet 
without a wearisome monotony. Some 
times they jogged dreamily along beside 
the carts, or lay basking in the bright 
sunshine. When tired of idleness, they 
cantered ahead, with Rover—their favor. 
ite retriever—in attendance, and shot 
geese and ducks at the lakes, or prairie 
grouse in the copses. Feathered game 
was so plentiful that they easily killed 
enough to feed the whole party, and 
rarely had occasion to trench on their 
stock of pemmican. A little before sun- 
down they camped by wood and water, 
hobbled the horses, and then ate suppers 
with appetites such as the lord had never 
before known. At night, while smoking 
their pipes round the camp-fire, La Ronde 
amused them with stories of his hunting 
adventures, of encounters with the Sioux, 
or of his journey with Dr. Rae, after 
which we turned into our blankets and 
slept soundly till daybreak. 

And thus journeying on day after day, 
tarrying for a short period at the far-re- 
moved post of Fort Ellice, the travelers 
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on the 25th of September, crossed the 
south branch of the Saskatchewan, and 
Carlton House, a Hudson Bay post on 
the North Saskatchewan, was reached 
on the same day. There the first snow 
fell, warning them to go into winter- 
quarters. La Ronde selected the peace- 
ful wood levees near White Fish Lake, 
about eighty miles N. N. W. of Carltén, 
situated on the borders of an endless 
forest, whose solemn fastnesses no foot 
has ever penetrated—not even the foot 
of the venturesome hunter. Before start- 
ing for the winter camp, however, it 
was determined to take a few days’ bunt, 
to lay in a good stock of buffalo meat, 
as that was the last “ run” of the season, 
on the plains. On the first day of the 
hunt, bear-tracks were seen and followed 
by Treemis and Cheadle, but without 
avail, as the melting snow soon dissolved 
the trail. A little buffilo hunt was quickly 
extemporized, just to keep the blood warm; 
but it turned out a race for a big white 
wolf, who wouldn’t be killed, though 
shot at and ridden over by the horses a 
dozen times. A real buffalo race, how- 
ever, was had on the succeeding day, 
when several big fellows were slaughter- 
ed, and Treemiss, in the excitement of 
the chase, wandered off and was lost. 
Therefore, said the narrator : 

“ At daybreak next morning all the 
men were dispatched in search, but with- 
out success. Presently, however, a group 
of horsemen were descried riding toward 
us, and proved to be Treemiss and a 
party of Crees. After wandering about, 
the night before, until after dark, com- 
pletely lost, he turned aside into a clump 
of trees, and attempted to light a fire. 
But matches, tinder and wood were all 
wet, and he could not succeed. Mount- 
ing his tired horse once more, he rode 
along for several hours, drenched to the 
skin, and almost numb with cold. At 
length, by a fortunate accident, he came 
upon an Indian camp, and was most 
hospitably received. He was taken into 


the chief’s lodge, his clothes dried, meat 
and Indian tea set before him, and, as a 
cordial after, a mug of warm water 
mixed with grease. Weary as he was, 
however, he found it almost impossible 





to sleep that night. Both men and 
squaws turned out continually to cook 
meat, smoke, or beat presuming dogs, 
which were seized, as they rushed out of 
the lodge, by others lying in wait at the 
door, and a general fight ensued. When 
morning came, he made his hosts under- 
stand that he had lost his way, where- 
upon they saddled their horses, and as 
if by instinct, led him straight to our 
camp.” 

Then followed an Indian pow-wow, 
in which the Cree chief made a speech 
worthy of his cause and the occasion— 
which is not saying a great deal—giving 
the whites liberty to hunt buffalo on his 
domains. For this generous concession 
of the ragamuffin, who hadn’t any thing 
which he wouldn’t sell for a keg of rum, 
the whites presented him with knives, 

munition, tea, salt and tobacco. Why 
they did not also add a whole shirt and 
a looking-glass is not stated. But the 
man of bronze was dissatisfied; he 
wanted a gun, blankets, and—rwm, which 
were flatly refused, and the Crees went 
away with looks which said: “ Look out 
for your horse-flesh and carts!” Indians 
take to liorse-stealing and rum-drinking 
by instinct, as a beaver takes to water or 
a Hollander to tobacco ; and no mission- 
ary has yet béen able to prove to a Sioux 
or Blackfeet, or even a Cree, that horses 
were not made to steal, and rum not 
manufactured to be drank, free of Goy- 
ernment tax. 

This La Ronde only too well knew; 
so he had to use all possible ingenuity to 
avoid the rogues. A very hard “re 
treat ” was made next day, in which men, 
carts and horses were taxed to their ut- 
most, and, favored by a heavy fog, they 
escaped the night visitation which, it 
was afterward ascertained, the Cree chief 
had attempted. The whites made their 
way back to Carlton House, there finally 
to arrange for their winter’s operations. 

Treemiss then left them—having re 
solved to winter among the Thickwood 
Hills, fifty miles N. W. of Carlton, where 
large game was abundant—moose, bear, 
buffalo, ete—and where a celebrated 
hunter dwelt, named by the sweetly- 
sounding appellation of Atahk-akoohp 
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or “Star of the Blanket.” La Ronde 
and another servant, named Bruneau, 
were to accompany Milton and Cheadle 
to the country of the very obliging Wood 
Cree chief, whose love of good horse- 
flesh and “ hot-stuff” would have com- 
mended him strongly to Congress, *in 
some sections. A kind of parting dance 
was given the jolly Englishmen by the 
half-breeds—that is, the Englishmen fur- 
nished the refreshments and the rum, 
Mr. Lillie, the keeper of the post, fur- 
nished the room, and the half-breeds sup- 
plied the rest ! 

“The night after our return to Carl- 
ton,” they wrote, “a ball was got up by 
half-breeds in honor of our visit. Mr. 
Lillie gave up his best room for the pur- 
pose, and we provided the refreshment, in 
the shape of rum; the expectation that 
We should do so being no doubt one of 
the greatest attractions the entertainment 
offered. The men appeared in gaudy 
array, With beaded firebag, gay sash, blue 
or scarlet leggings, girt below the knee 
with beaded garters, and moccasins elab- 
orately embroidered; the women in 
short, bright-colured skirts, showing the 
richly embroidered leggings, and white 
moccasins of cariboo-skin, beautifully 
worked with flowery patterns in beads, 
silk, and moose-hair. Some of the young 
girls were good-looking, but many of 
them were disfigured by goitre, which is 
very prevalent among the half-breeds at 
all the posts on the Saskatchewan, al- 
though unknown among the Indians. 
Sinclair, who acted as musician, was kept 
hard at work, with but short respite for 
refreshment, and the revelry continued 
far into the small hours.” 

After a four days’ march, through 
sleet, over frozen streams, and through 
wet, heavy grass, the two men in search 
of a North-West Passage came upon the 
spot which became their winter’s home, 
whose topography and peculiar civiliza- 
tion the chronicle daguerreotypes in the 
following lively manner : 

“The next day brought us to a lovely 
little spot, a small prairie of perhaps two 
hundred acres, surrounded by low wooded 
hills, and on one side a lake winding 
With many an inlet among the hills and 





into the plain, while here and there a 
tiny promontory, richly clothed with 
pines and aspens, stretched out into the 
water. The beauty of the place had 
struck the rude voyageurs, its only visit- 
ors, except the Indians, and they had 
named it La Belle Prairie. 

“As we crossed it, we remarked to 
one another what a magnificent site for 
a house one of the promontories would 
be, and how happy many a poor farmer 
who tilled unkindly soil at home would 
feel in possession of the rich land which 
lay before us. The same day we struck 
the river Crochet, a stream of about the 
same size as Shell river, and: assisted to 
help the carts across, as we had done at 
the latter. About half a mile beyond, 
we saw two small wouden houses. We 
encamped in an open space at a little 
distance, and then walked up to make 
the acquaintance of the occupants. One 
of the huts had been built by an enter- 
prising free-trader, Mr. Pruden; the oth- 
er, at its side, by the company, in oppo- 
sition. Mr. Pruden was at length in- 
duced to enter the company’s service as 
chief trader at Carlton, and presented 
his dwelling to two families of Indians, 
The company’s establishment was dis- 
mantled, and remained untenanted. A 
fishery was still worked occasionally at 
White Fish Lake, ciose by. In the 
house we found an old Indian engaged 
in mending a net, and his squaw squatted 
by the hearth indulgingin a pipe. They 
shook hands with us very cordially, La 
Ronde introducing us as a great chief 
and great medicine-man, who had tray- 
eled far for the pleasure of making their 
acquaintance. The old fellow rejoiced 
in the name of Kekekooarsis, or ‘ The 
Child of the Hawk,’ in allusion to the 
beak-like form of his nose. 

“ We smoked several pipes with him 
while answering the numerous questions 
he addressed to us through La Ronde, 
and were so delighted with his urbanity, 
that in a weak moment we promised to 
make him a present of a small quantity 
of rum. Alas! mistaken generosity, 
fruitful of anxiety and trouble! The old 
gentleman became all excitement, said 
we were the best fellows he had met for 
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many a day, adding that if he might 
venture a suggestion, it would be that we 
should fetch the fire-water immediately. 
We accordingly went back to the lodge, 
sent off to him a very small quantity 
well watered, taking the precaution to 
fill a small keg with a weak mixture, and 
hiding the cask in the cart. 

“Tt does not answer, however, to di- 
lute the spirits too much. It must be 
strong enough to be inflammable, for an 
Indian always tests it by pouring a few 
drops into the fire. If it possesses the 
one property from which he has given 
it the name of fire-water, he is satisfied, 
whatever its flavor or other qualities may 
be. 

“We had hardly covered up the cask, 
when Kekekooarsis appeared, accompa- 
nied by his squaw, a withered old hag, 
and Keenamontiayoo, “ The Long Neck,” 
his son-in-law. The men were already 
half drunk, singing away the Indian song 
without words, and clamorous for more 
rum. They produced a number of mar- 
ten and other skins, and all our explana- 
tions failed to make them understand 
that we had not come as traders. 

“ After two hours’ continued discus- 
sion, we doled out another small quan- 
tity, as the only way to get rid of them. 
How they chuckled and hugged the pot! 
exclaiming: “ Tarpwoy! tarpwoy!” (It 
is true ! it is true!) hardly able to believe 
the delightful fact. At the first dawn of 
day, they entered the lodge again, bring- 
ing more furs for sale. 

“ Boys rode off as couriers in all di- 
rections to carry the welcome tidings to 
their friends in the neighborhood. Be- 
fore long, men came galloping up from 
different quarters, and these were pre- 
sently followed by squaws and children, 
all eager to taste the pleasure-giving fire- 
water, and our lodge was soon crowded 
with importunate guests. To end the 
matter, we sent them off with what re- 
mained in the little keg; all they actually 
knew that we possessed, for we had kept 
the cask in the cart securely out of their 
sight. In about two hours all returned, 
more or less intoxicated, and the infer- 
nal clamor recommenced with tenfold 
importunity. First one fellow thrust a 


marten skin into our hands, another two 
or three fish, while a third, attempting 
to strip off his shirt for sale, fell sense- 
less into the arms of his squaw. The 
demand was the same with all, and in- 
cessant : “ Isquitayoo arpway ! isquitayoo 
arpway !” (Fire-water ! fire-water !) Hour 
after hour we sat smoking our pipes with 
an air of unconcern we did not feel, and 
refusing all requests. Afternoon came, 
and the scene still continued. We dared 
not leave the lodgé, lest they should 
search the carts and discover our store. 

“ Wearily passed the time till darkness 
came on, and still the crowd sat round, 
and still the same request was dinned 
into our ears. But we were thoroughly 
determined not to give way, and at last 
they began to conclude we were inexor- 
able, and dropped off one by one, im- 
mensely disgusted with our meann&s. 
In the dead of night we stealthily arose, 
and La Ronde went out to reconnoiter 
the position of the Indians. None were 
near, and all was perfectly still. We 
now proceeded, with the greatest caution, 
to remove the cask from its hiding-place, 
and La Ronde and Bruneau went off to 
cache it safely at some distance. They 
returned before daylight, very cold and 
wet, having crossed the river, and de- 
posited the cause of our troubles in the 
bush, some miles away. 

“In the morning Keenamontiayoo 
came to our lodge, but did not renew his 
importunities. Our firmness the day be- 
fore had produced a most salutary effect. 
We were, however, so much disgusted 
with our experience of the last two 
days, that we resolved to give up the idea 
of fixing our winter residence here, and 
retreat to La Belle Prairie, putting a dis- 
tance of nine or ten miles between our 
troublesome neiglbors and ourselves.” 

Which they did—returning to that 
beautiful nook in the hills, to break its 
pristine stillness and enjoy its protecting 
shadows. 

And here we leave the adventurers, 
building their hut, and generally getting 
ready for a long winter’s siege in a far 
northern clime. The story of that win- 
ter’s stay we shall give. 
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ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK. 
WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 


T was the afternoon of the 25th day 
of October, in the year 1855. In the 
old ducal palace of Brabant, in the gay 
city of Brussels, a newly-erected stage or 
platform stood at the western end of the 
great hall. In the center of this stage 
was a splendid canopy, erected as a tem- 
porary throne. Around it, on tapestried 
seats, sat an assemblage of dignitaries, 
grave magistrates and executive officers, 
arrayed in the picturesque and brilliant 
uniforms peculiar to the ancient Nether- 
landers. In the body of the hall a great 
multitude was gathered. All were 
awaiting the appearance of Charles V, 
their emperor, who was on that day to 
abdicate the throne in favor of his son, 
Philip IL. 

The clock struck three. Charles V 
entered, a prematurely decrepit old man, 
with white and bristling hair, shaggy 
gray beard, wide forehead and dark-blue 
eye, tottering on crippled legs, and sup- 
ported on one side by a crutch, on the 
other by a tall and handsome young 
man of twenty-two, then simply the em- 
peror’s page and confidant, but afterward 
the grandest figure in the history of his 
country. His features were dark, sym- 
metrical and well chiseled; his head 
small, but sturdily set; his hair, mus- 
tache and peaked beard, of a dark-brown 
hue; his eyes brown and thoughtful ; 
his forehead expansive, and, even at that 
early age, marked with lines of thought, 
for he was the emperor’s adviser in all 
cares of state. His dress was magnifi- 
cent in the highest degree, as the times 
in general, 2nd the present ceremony in 
particular, rendered necessary. 

This young man yas William, Prince 
of Orange ; and in’ occasion was his 
débiit, as the hero of the long and event- 
‘a drama which has rendered his name 
one of the most illustrious in modern 
history. 

Philip II, on that day, took the Neth- 
erlands throne. The abdicating monarch 
recommended to his son’s confidence the 
Prince who had served him so ably. 
Philip, at first adopting the reeommend- 








ation, was afterward led to believe that 
William was his enemy, and the enemy 
of his throne. 

In the following year, Charles V also 
abdicated the throne of Spain, in favor 
of Philip. When Philip, in 1559, left 
the Netherlands to make his residence in 
Spain, he publicly insulted William, on 
the eve of his departyre. The govern- 
ment of the Netherlands was bestowed 
upon Margaret of Parma, a woman 
wholly under the influence of Cardinal 
Granvelle, an ambitious, unscrupulous 
prelate. Under the government of this 
wily minister of evil were the Dutch 
doomed to suffer. 

In 1559 William of Orange, then still 
in Philip’s confidence, was dispatched to 
France, to negotiate with the French 
king a treaty of peace. The Frenchman 
indiscreetly communicated to William a 
plan which was on foot, whereby the In- 
quisition was to be introduced into the 
Netherlands, with all its most horrible 
machinery,when, to use the Prince’s own 
words, “It would need but to look 
askance at an image to be cast into the 
flames.” He made no sign, before the 
French monarch, of his horror at this 
news ; but, from that hour, his purpose 
was firm, to set his life against this mon- 
strous iniquity. Himself a Catholic, it 
was not a feeling of religious opposition 
that animated him, but simply one of 
sympathy and compassion, as he avowed, 
“for so many virtuous men and women 
thus devoted to massacre.” 

From this time forth, the life of Wil- 
liam of Orange exhibits a striking like- 
ness to that of Abraham Lincoln, which 
we shall seek rather to indicate than to 
illustrate, by comparison. Although he 
ultimately became the instrument of the 
Dutch Republic’s creation on a free basis, 
emancipated forever from the shackles 
of that slavery of conscience which had 
cursed the land, it was not with a pur- 
pose to reach that end that he was first 
animated. His primary motive was to 
combat encroachments upon the rights 
of the Netherlands—to balk the tyranny 
of the bigoted monarch in his efforts to 
obtain an unbounded influence over his 
Dutch empire. When, at twenty-six 
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years of age, William stood arrayed 
against the Inquisition, and against the 
proscription of religious freedom, he 
simply stood where he was placed by the 
inevitable logic of right and justice. He 
was not widely known among his coun- 
trymen ; he only awoke their admiration, 
their love, their devotion, through suc- 
cessive stages, until, at last, he was recog- 
nized by them as their champion, and 
was looked upon by them as the savior 
of his country, in the hands of God. 
Through the fire of trial put upon his 
country, in which he stood as the central 
figure, he struggled upward and onward 
against enemies and obstacles the most 
bitter and the most appalling, but never 
quailed — never faltered. Throughout 
his whole public career, he was the mark 
for slanders the most cutting and contu- 
melious, although his life was one steady 
and consistent refutation of slander. 
From the hour when he was charged 
with having murdered his wife, Anne of 
Egmont, onward, he was accused of 
every mean, base, cruel and detestable 
vice and crime known to humanity ; but 
a purer man perhaps never lived. To 
these charges he seldom gave any notice, 
and never bestowed angry words upon 
any one about him. His manner, while 
never cringing or fearful, was gentle and 
kind to every one. A historian, who 
spoke most bitterly of the Prince, gave 
his character just eulogy, saying: “ Never 
did an arrogant or indiscreet word fall 
from his lips. He upon no occasion 
manifested anger to his servants, however 
much they might be in fault,” etc. He 
also was naturally gay and lively in dis- 
position, fond of genial conversation, and 
possessing a familiar, yet dignified man- 
ner with all who had to do with him. 
Caution was one of his most predomi- 
nant characteristics, so that by the radi- 
cals of his day he was deemed too slow ; 
but he did not espouse the side of free- 
dom in order to convert that freedom 
again into slavery; and when the reli- 
gious reformers, who had succeeded in 
banishing the Catholic Inquisition, sought 
to introduce a milder, but no less repre- 
hensible slavery over those who rejected 
the now popular faith, William’s was the 








hand which restrained these radicals, and 
prevented the outrage. He cherished no 
malice against enemies, and seemed al- 
most too lenient with offenders. His 
unimpeachable honesty was another 
striking trait in his character. In 1564, 
when a gangrene had spread through the 
whole government, and corruption and 
fraud ruled with a high hand—when all 
public functionaries were notoriously and 
outrageously venal—William of Orange 
set his breast against the sea of poison, 
and was uncontaminated by it. “Of all 
the conspicuous men in the land,” says 
Motley, “he was the only one whose 
worst enemy had never hinted through 
the whole course of his public career, 
that his hands had known contamination.” 
And this, not through mere negative vir- 
tue, which is almost no virtue at all; for 
he was sorely tempted, being plunged in 
a deep sea of debt and pecuniary embar- 
rassment throughout his public career, 
though wealthy enough while still in 
private life. A picture of the Prince, 
when the cares of state, and of the great 
cause in which he was champion, had 
begun to tell upon his physique, repre- 
sents him as careworn of face, thin of 
figure, and sleepless of habit ; and, though 
still genial and gentle to all, a deep sad- 
ness could be read in his face. 

How like an exposition of the traits 
and character of Abraham Lincoln does 
thisread! Toit, with singular fidelity of 
likeness, must be added the history of 
his life-labors, with their result, and the 
final going out of this serene and beau- 
tiful light before the breath of the assas- 
sination fiend. 

In 1563, William of Orange united 
with two other noblemen of the day in an 
effort to induce Philip (now in Spain, of 
which country he was king, as well as 
emperor of the Netherlands), to withdraw 
Cardinal Granvelle, representing that 
there was danger of a rebellion among 
the people unless this offensive prelate 
was removed from the power he held, 
through Margaret of Parma, his tool, re- 
gent of the province. Philip, who was 
one of the most earnest advocates of the 
Inquisition, was enraged at this action of 
William of Orange, but dared not refuse 
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to comply with the people’s wishes. So 
Granvelle was withdrawn ; but to recom- 
pense himself, Philip sent to his insub- 
ordinate Netherlands, from Spain, an 
army of Spanish and Italian soldiers, 
under the Duke of Alva. Philip by no 
means relinquished his purpose of intro- 
ducing the Inquisition into the province. 
In 1566 a remonstrance against the pro- 
posed introduction was offered to Philip: 
by three hundred noblemen, headed by 
Louis, brother of William, but it was re- 
jected with scorn, and the petitioners 
styled gneulz, or beggars. This treatment 
of a band of the first gentlemen of the 
country created great indignation among 
them. “They call us beggars!” cried 
Brederode, a tall, black-bearded noble- 
man of commanding mien; “let us ac- 
cept the name!” Putting on a leathern 
wallet, such as beggars of that day wore, 
and taking a large wooden bowl such as 
the beggars carried, he filled the bowl 
with wine, and draining its entire con- 
tents at a draught, cried out, “ Long live 
the beggars!” The excited noblemen 
took up the cry ; each donned the wallet 
and drained the bowl in turn, and with 
shouts and laughter they repeated the 
thrilling cry which often thereafter rung 
over fields of blood and carnage, “ Vivent 
les gneulz /”—“ Long live the beggars !” 
It became their shibboleth, and in after 
years their enemies learned to dread the 
name of “ the beggars.” 

The Duke of Alva, with his soldiers, 
advanced into the excited and rebellious 
Netherlands. Several noblemen of con- 
sequence were arrested as traitors, and 
executed. Granvelle, the determined 
cardinal, who was in Spain, at Philip’s 
elbow, was rejoiced at this; but de- 
manded that William of Orange be also 
arrested and executed. “If this fish is 
not caught,” said Granvelle, “ the duke’s 
fishing is good for nothing.” Accord- 
ingly, William, together with other noble- 
men, was summoned to appear before 
the infamous “blood council,” with 
which trial was a mockery, and death 
almost a certainty. William refused to 


appear, and denied the jurisdiction of 
that unholy body. Thereupon Alva de- 
Clared William outlawed, seized the 





Prince’s estates in the Netherlands, and 
quartered his soldiers thereon — also 
seizing William’s only son, and sending 
him to Spain as a hostage. This 
was the commencement of a long and 
bloody war. William of Orange took 
the field against the Duke of Alva—not 
against King Philip, toward whom 
William still professed entire loyalty. 
The Prince held the duke to be a satrap 
who had invaded his (William’s) do- 
mains, and had acted in his late be- 
havior without the king's orders. But 
efforts subsequently made to effect a 
peace, showed that Philip would not 
permit a peace that left the Netherlands 
freedom of conscience. Unless they 
would accept the Inquisition, the war 
shwuld continue. 

In 1581, it having become apparent to 
the Netherlands that they must either 
accept the Inquisition at last, or sepa- 
rate boldly from their allegiance to 
Philip, they chose the latter alternative ; 
and on the 26th of July in that year 
they promulgated their Declaration of 
Independence. On the 5th of the same 
month, William of Orange had, after 
being urgently pressed, accepted the “ en- 
tire authority as sovereign and chief of 
the land, as long as the war should con- 
tinue.” Without this limitation as to 
time, William would not accept the soy- 
ereignty. Soon after, this limitation was 
secretly canceled by the states, without 
the knowledge of William. They were 
determined that the man who had served 
them so well, should continue perma- 
nently to serve them. And he did so 
continue until his death. 

In the previous year, Cardinal Gran- 
velle had drawn up a paper which is 
known to the world as the hideous Ban, 
one of the most infamous papers that 
ever disgraced the annals of tyranny. 
By it, Philip offered a magnificent prize 
to the murderer who should assassinate 
the good William of Orange, whom it 
charged with being a great criminal and. 
a “wretched hypocrite.” The dastard 
who should take the life of this man, 
was to be rewarded with two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in cash, 
(equivalent to a million in the present 
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day;) “if he have committed any 
crime,” continued the Ban, “ however 
heinous, we promise to pardon him ;” 
and, strongest temptation of all to the 
vulgar mind, the assassin was to be re- 
warded with admission into the ranks 
of Spain’s nobility—the haughtiest no- 
bility on the face of the globe. By this 
monstrously infamous scheme did Philip 
seek to be rid of the man who fought 
his tyranny with hard and bitter hand— 
the man who had resisted every effort 
of the king’s emissaries to win him over 
by bribery. But here shone forth the 
luster of William’s honest and incorrup- 
tible nature, with pure and steady light. 
He had been approached when his cause 
seemed tottering to decay, when he was 
overwhelined with cares, harassed with 
trials, plunged in a wide sea of doubt 
und distress; and even in that hour, 
when distinctly given to understand that 
ne had but to name his own terms, 
and forsake the cause to which he had 
given his life, he turned his back upon 
his tempters, and wooed freedom with 
renewed vigor. “ Neither for property 
nor for life,’ were the words of William 
of Orange, “ neither for wife nor for 
children, will I mix in my cup a single 
drop of treason.” 

It was but natural that the glittering 
prize offered by the Ban should set to 
work a host of murderous but ambitious 
men, each seeking after his own fashion 
in what manner he could compass the 
death of the Prince of Orange. It 
may be supposed that whenever William 
moved, his path was followed by the 
bloodthirsty wretches who sought his 
life. But the states provided for Father 
William, (as he was now affectionately 
styled), a body-guard, which left-no hope 
of a public assassination, with a subse- 
quent escape for the murderer. So that 
the attempts made upon William’s life 
were most probably in very small pro- 
portion to the number of men who 
watched night and day for an oppor- 
tunity to make that attempt. 

On Sunday, the 18th day of March, 
1582, the first open attempt on the 
Prince’s life was made. In some re- 
spects, which the reader will hardly 











fail to observe, the manner of this at- 
tempt was strikingly like that which the 
assassin Bvoth made with such terrible 
success on the life of Lincoln. The 
Prince dined with a company of “ noble 
gentlemen ” at his own house, on that 
day, and was in fine spirits, having par- 
ticipated with all his accustomed geni- 
ality in the lively conversation at the 
table. On leaving the table, William led 
the way to his own apartments, pausing 
on the threshold of the antechamber to 
show his guests a piece of tapestry on 
which some Spanish soldiers were repre- 
sented. At this moment a young man 
of small stature and sallow complexion 
appeared and handed him a petition. 
As he took the paper, the young man 
suddenly held a pistol close to the 
Prince’s head, and fired, the ball enter- 
ing the neck under the right ear, passing 
through the roof of the mouth and com- 
ing out under the left jaw, carrying with 
it two teeth. The Prince’s beard was 
set on fire, so closely was the pistol held 
to his head. But at the same time the 
fire from the weapon cauterized the 
wound, which otherwise would proba- 
bly have caused his death by bleeding, 
before the wound could have been dress 
ed. The Prince, on recovering his con- 
sciousness, which he did as he stood, 
though at first blinded and stunned, call- 
ed out quickly, “ Do not kill him—I for- 
give him my death:” thus illustrating 
the kind and forgiving disposition he 
possessed in such a remarkable degree. 
But before his words were uttered, the 
young man had been pierced in thirty- 
two vital places by the weapons of the 
halberdiers, while two of the noblemen 
present had already run him through 
with their rapiers. The Prince lay long 
in a critical condition, his life being al- 
ternately hoped for and despaired of; but 
he recovered at last, and on the second 
of May following, went to the great Ca 
thedral, where he offered up thanksgiv- 
ing, surrounded by a vast multitude, sob- 
bing for joy at the deliverance of the 
man they so loved. The would-be as 
sassin, in this instance, was one Juan 
Jaureguy, a servant of a Spanish mer- 
chant in Antwerp, who had entered into 
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the affair purely as a commercial specu- 
lation. 

In the following July a second attempt 
was made—this time by poison. One 
Basa, an Italian, and Salseda, a Span- 
iard, undertook the murder by this means, 
but were early detected and imprisoned. 
Basa committed suicide in prison. Sal- 
seda was torn to pieces by four horses— 
a horse being fastened to each of his 
limbs, and then, stripped of all harness, 
the four whipped till they ran in differ- 
ent directions with the mutilated remains. 

In March, 1583, Pietro Dordogno was 
executed for the third attempt to assassi- 
nate the Prince, he having confessed that 
he came from Spain expressly for that 
purpose. In April, 1584, Hans Hanzoon 
was executed for the fourth attempt to 
accomplish the base deed, by means of 
gunpowder placed under William’s seat 
in church, and under his house in Flush- 
ing, where Hanzoon lived. The fifth 
known attempt was frustrated by the 
honorable conduct of Le Goth, a French 
officer whom the Duke of Parma releas- 
ed from prison on condition that he 
would poison William; but De Goth, 
rightly holding that a compactyso villain- 
ous was of no binding effect upon him, 
exposed the plot to the Prince, and be- 
carue one of his most faithful adherents. 
It is with the sixth attempt that we now 
have to deal, for it was successful. 

In the drowsy little city of Delft still 
stands a plain, two-storied brick house, 
with a red-tiled roof, opposite the “ old 
kirk,” a plain, old-fashioned brick church 
with lancet windows. In that house, in 
the summer of 1584, William of Orange 
resided, having removed thither from 
Antwerp in the previous year. The still- 
ness of that canal-intersected old city, 
whose traffic was mostly conducted in 
the noiseless waters of the canals, and 
whose clean and shaded streets were sel- 
dom disturbed by the rumble of wheels, 
was about to be broken by an event of 
the bloodiest and most cruel character— 
an event which should carry grief and 
lamentation into many a peaceful house- 
hold, and whose horror should come 
thrilling down the lapse of centuries, to 
stir the blood of the living in our day. 








At Villefans, in Burgundy, several 
years preceding the year of the assassi- 
nation, the prince of darkness had been 
at work in the breast of a young man 
of insignificant aspect and seemingly in- 
offensive nature, named Balthazar Gé- 
rard. This young man had long cher- 
ished the purpose of murdering William. 
When but twenty years of age, he one 
day struck his dagger into a door, ex- 
Claiming, passionately, “ Would that this 
were the heart of Orange!” The pub- 
lication of the Ban seemed to give direct- 
ness and force to his purposes. From 
that hour, he devoted himself to the one 
object of his life. He proceeded to Lux- 
embourg, and there learned that the as- 
sassination already had been performed 
by Juan Jaureguy. But, this proving 
untrue, he was again aroused to action ; 
for he had, meantime, become a clerk in 
the employ of Count Mansfield, Gover- 
nor of Luxembourg. His first work was 
to secretly take impressions in wax of 
the Governor’s seals, in order to offer 
them to the Orange party, and thus win 
their confidence. He was detained in 
Luxembourg for some time, by various 
circumstances, but at last, in March, 1584, 
he departed. Arriving at Treves, he 
confided his plan to a couple of Jesuit 
fathers in the college there, who did not 
disapprove of his determination, while 
one of them was warm in his approba- 
tion, promising Balthazar a place among 
the martyrs should he be killed in the 
attempt. At Tournay, he was greatly 
comforted and encouraged by another 
Jesuit to whom he made confession. 
His next step was to address the Duke 
of Parma a letter, most carefully word- 
ed, laying before that personage a gen- 
eral plan of his project. This letter he 
presented in person to the duke; but 
Parma was almost disheartened in his 
long-maintained efforts to have William 
killed. He had paid money to numer- 
ous cut-throats of villainous aspect, on 
the promise to perform the deed, but 
without result. When he, therefore, 
looked upon this “ obscure, undersized, 
thin-bearded runaway clerk,” he bestow- 
ed little attention on the adventurer, and 
dismissed him with no encouragement. 
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Learning more about Balthazar after- 
ward, he consented to hear his plans in 
detail. After hearing them, Parma so 
far modified his opinion of the clerk as 
to promise him the offered reward in 
case of success; but it is notable that 
the duke refused to furnish Balthazar 
even the sum of fifty crowns to defray 
necessary expenses. Balthazar was, 
therefore, unable to buy himself so much 
as a weapon with which to commit the 
murder. But, nothing daunted, he set 
himself to work with the means at his 
command, and by skillful maneuverings, 
and the practice of an actor's shrewdest 
arts, he succeeded in finally getting into 
the service of Noel de Caron, adherent 
of Orange, then setting forth on a mis- 
sion to the Duke of Anjou. Soon after 
this, while in France, Balthazar obtained 
permission to convey to William of Or- 
ange the news of the Duke of Anjou’s 
death. With this important mission, 
Balthazar confidently relied on eventu- 
ally obtaining access to William’s person. 
Arriving in Delft, Balthazar left his 
dispatches. It was early in the morning 
of a Sunday, and the Prince was yet 
abed. To Balthazar’s surprise and no 
little agitation, he was introduced into 
William’s bedroom, in order to relate 
fuller particulars of Anjou’s death. What 
must have been the emotions of this 
bloodthirsty assassin at finding himself 
for the first time face to face with the 
man whose life he had sought for so 
many years with such an unflinching 
purpose. There he lay, in bed, alone, 
helpless ; while his assassin, through his 
guise of a pious, psalm-singing Calvin- 
istic youth, gloated with eager eyes upon 
the spectacle before him. But in his 
wildest moments of hopefulness, Baltha- 
zar had never dreamed of an hour like 
this; hence he was unprepared. He had 
provided no means of escape in such an 
event; he had no weapons. In fact, he 
had not even money to buy weapons. 
And it was with the money that the 
kind Prince of Orange gave him in char- 
ity, that Balthazar went off and purchas- 
ed the pair of pistols, one of which took 
that Prince’s life. 
It was on Tuesday, the 10th day of 





July, 1584, at high noon, that William 
of Orange, with his wife on his arm, led 
the way to the dining-room in the old 
brick house at Delft. He wore a wide- 
brimmed soft hat, with a cord of silk 
about the crown; a ruffled collar sur- 
rounded his neck; a medal of the never- 
to-be-forgotten beggars, or gneulz, rested 
on his breast; and over his well-worn 
leathern doublet was a loose gray sur- 
coat; while the wide, slashed under- 
clothes of the period made up his dress, 
in the plainest fashion of his time. At 
the doorway Balthazar Gérard presented 
himself, with pale and agitated face, and 
asked fora passport. William (although 
he had been informed by residents of 
Cologne of the attempt about to be made 
on his life) was as serene and undisturb- 
ed as usual, and took no notice of Gé- 
rard’s manner; but his wife, more keen- 
ly awake to the dangers which beset her 
husband, anxiously questioned the Prince, 
and remarked in an undertone that “ she 
had never seen so villainous a, counte- 
nance.” But William was undisturbed; 
directed a secretary to give Gérard (or 
Francis Guion, the orphaned Calvinist, 
as he supposed him) the passport. He 
then went on into the dining-room, and 
remained over his dinner till two o’clock, 
conversing cheerfully with his family and 
his guest, the burgomaster of Leewarden. 

The dining-room was on the ground 
floor. The Prince’s private apartments 
were above. The wooden stairway lead- 
ing up to them had its foot in a little 
square vestibule opening off from the din- 
ing-room. This vestibule had on one of 
its sides an obscure arch, sunk deep in 
the wall, and communicating by a portal 
with the narrow lane at the side of the 
house. A flood of light streamed over 
the stairway from a large window half- 
way up, but the arch just mentioned was 
completely in shadow. In this arch 
Balthazar Gérard awaited his victim. 
The clock struck two. The good Prince 
entered the vestibule, talking pleasantly 
to the old burgomaster, with a benevo- 
lent smile on his face. He passed to the 
foot of the stairway and placed his foot 
on the lowest step. Gérard crept from 
his place of concealment. The Prince’s 
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foot was on the second stair, when there 
rung through the little room the report 
of a pistol, and he fell backward into the 
arms of Jacob Van Maldere, one of his 
attendants, exclaiming : “ Mon Dieu, ayez 
pitiéde mon dme! Mon Dieu, ayez pitié 
de ce pauvre peuple!” (“My God, have 
pityon my soul! My God have pity on 
this poor people !”) These were his last 
words. In a few minutes he was dead. 
Balthazar Gérard had poisoned the 
balls of the pistol, and he did not pause 
to note the result of his shot, for he knew 
it was fatal. Into the arch he sprung, 
and through the side-door out into the 
narrow lane. He had thrown away his 
weapons, and ran swiftly up the lane, de- 
signing to scale the ramparts, and leap 
into the moat. He had provided himself 
with bladders having pipes attached, so 
that he couid blow them full of air, and 
they would help him in swimming across 
the moat, where he had a horse in wait- 
ing. But just as the ramparts were close 
before him, he stumbled over a heap of 
rubbish. The miss-step was fatal. A 
number of pages and halberdiers had 


given chase when he ran, and as he strug- | 


gled to his knees after falling, they seized 
him, and returned with him to the house. 
He did not deny the deed, but gloried in 
it. The city magistrates immediately con- 
vened a court in the Prince’s house, and 
held a preliminary examination of the 
prisoner, after which he was heavily 
ironed and thrown into a dungeon. 

The popular grief at the death of this 
man, and the popular rage against the 
fanatical assassin, may be appreciated 
more fully by us Americans than by any 
other people of the present day; for a 
like grief prevailed among us, with like 
occasion, but recently ; and it is doubtless 
true that our first furyof indignation 
against Booth was equal to'that which 
the Netherlanders felt against Gérard. 
But the tortures our anger would have led 
us to inflict upon Booth, would never 
have been put in practice by us had he 
been captured alive, for our civilization 
would have revolted at it, as it-now re- 
volts at the sufferings of Balthazar Gérard. 
William of Orange had saved from tor- 
ture other men who had attacked him 





with the same deadly intent, and he 
would have done as much for Gérard; 
but thé Prince was gone, and there was 
no man in the Netherlands who could or 
would intercede for his assassin. He 
was put upon the rack, and from day to 
day endured the most frightful pains with 
a composure so astounding that ‘his 
judges believed he was protected by 
witchcraft. In the intervals of repose in 
the torture, he conversed calmly and in- 
telligently, and avowed that the prospect 
of dying a thousand deaths would not 
deter him from aguin attempting the 
crime, if he were free and William liy- 
ing. A shirt from the body of a hospi- 
tal patient, supposed to be a sorcerer, was 
put upon Gérard, but, as may be sup- 
posed, it had no effect in breaking up his 
wonderful composure and fortitude. He 
would raise his bloody head from the 
bench and cry, blasphemously, the words 
Christ uttered on the Cross, “ Hece homo /” 
(“Behold the man!) To the judges, in 
return for the food they gave him in pri- 
son, he said that he would serve as their 
advocate in the courts of heaven. He 
wrote deliberately a full account of the 
motives that had impelled him to the 
commission of the crime, and the means 
by which he had succeeded in bringing 
it to pass ;*but he took care, in what he 
said, to avoid implicating the Duke of 
Parma. 

The frightful sentence which ‘was 
finally passed upon the assassin was car- 
ried out to the letter, with a cruelty so 
fierce that the gentle spirit of the assas- 
sinated Prince might almost have been 
expected to rise from the grave to protest 
against it. It was on the 14th of July 
that the horrible spectacle took place, in 
the presence of a jeering crowd of spec- 
tators. His joints had been ulready put 
out and in place by the rack, and his 
body was scarred and roasted by the 
flames of previous torture, but he mount- 
ed the scaffold with calm and unshrink- 
ing nerves. The pistol which had sent 
the fatal ball into the Prince’s body, was 
broken in pieces by the hammer of one 
of the executioners, as the first step in 
the ceremony. In doing this, the execu- 
tioner was hit upon the ear and hurt, by 
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the flying off of ihe head of the hammer. 
The crowd laughed over this mishap, 
and the culprit joined in the "laugh. 
Gérard’s right hand, which had pointed 
the fatal weapon, was burned off with a 
red-hot iron, and even this excruciating 
torture wrung no cry from the man. His 
flesh was then torn from his body with 
pincers, in six different places. His legs 
and arms were then chopped off close to 
his body, and his bowels torn out by cut- 
ting open the abdomen. Still Gérard 
lived. It was not until his heart was cut 
out and thrown in his face that his lips 
ceased their motion. His head was then 
chopped off; and the sentence was exe- 
cuted ! 

Thus was the crime of the fanatic 
avenged—for fanatic he was. While 
animated to some degree by the reward 
offered by the Ban, it is true that Baltha- 
zar Gérard believed himself serving the 
cause of his king and his God, by ridding 
the earth of an enemy of religion and 
humanity. For himself, he was upheld 
in his sufferings on the scaffold by a firm 
belief that he should reign with the 
saints and martyrs in Paradise. The re- 
ward promised to the assassin was paid 
to his father and mother, for what Parma 
termed “ the laudable and generous deed” 
their son had performed. They were 
made nobles of the land, and received 
the three seignories of Livremont, Hos- 
tal and Dampmartin—formerly the pro- 
perty of William of Orange. At a later 
day, on the union of Franche Comté 
with France, the patents of nobility the 
Gérards held were torn in pieces and 
trampled under foot by a French Gover- 
nor. 

The Prince was laid in the tomb, amid 
the tears of a weeping people, on the 
8d of August, 1584. But he had lived 
long enough to establish the emancipated 
commonwealth on a secure foundation, 
and to give existence to an independent 
country, liberated forever from Spanish 
tyranny. His death, however, prevented 
the union of all the Netherlands into one 
republic, a purpose which would doubt- 
less have been accomplished had his life 
been spared. That life stands to all 
coming time as its own noblest testimo- 








nial. He accomplished a great and glo- 
rious work, and enshrined himself forever 
in the affections of his people. “As 
long as he lived,” says Motley, “he was 
the guiding-star of a whole brave nation, 
and when he died, the little children cried 
in the streets.” 





LIFE IN REBEL PRISONS. 
THE FIRST EXCHANGE. 


OUR thousand weary-souled _prison- 

ers gather upon the rising ground 
within our stockade, to witness the de- 
parture of a thousand fortunate comrades 
selected for this first exchange. 

Many of us have been eighteen months 
in close captivity, and have felt the 
northers of two rigorous winters, and 
the heats of two scorching summers; 
continually hoping for liberation, and as 
constantly doomed to grow heart-sick 
with “hope deferred.” 

And now we behold a fifth of our 
population setting their faces joyously 
toward the Red River, while we can 
only follow them with straining eyes and 
yearning spirits. It is a bitter reflection, 
and we strive hard to banish it. We 
have bidden our comrades “ good-by,” 
and “God bless you!” We try to get 
up a cheer, as they tramp away from 
the stockade-gate, between files of rebel 
guards. But the hurrah dies in our 
throats. We bid ‘“ God-speed” to the 
brave boys who are going; butto cheer 
them with the old-time “ hurrah !” would 
be a mockery of our own desolate feelings. 

The long column, marching by the 
flank, descends out of our sight, and its 
last traces are lost in clouds of dust 
upon the road. We totter back to our 
cabins, huts, and burrowing places, that 
seem tenfold more dreary than before. 
We talk of our late associates, and of the 
liberty they are expecting to taste. 
Some “ doubting Thomases” among us 
shake their heads, and prophesy that all 
will come back again within a fortnight 
—that the rebel “exchange” is “ bosh,” 
as it has been many times before, and 
that none of us wil] see Red River or 
the Union lines, until the end of the 
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war, unless we “skedaddle,” and baffle 
the “ bloodhounds.” 

But most of our number take a more 
consoling view of affairs, and hope that 
this “ first exchange” will be followed 
by a second one. And then who will 
be the fortunate ones? “ Steele’s men” 
are sanguine of an early call for them. 
“Red River” prisoners are sure that 
Banks must have them to fill up his 
regiments. As for the poor sailors— 
oldest captives of all—they smoke their 
pipes, and curse McEachan and the Con- 
federacy. 

A REBEL ADJUTANT. 

McEachan (the boys pronounce it 
“ Mac Ann,”) is a sort of camp-adjutant, 
officiating in place of the commandant, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Borders, a truculent 
fellow, who denounces Yankees, and 
threatens hanging, shooting, and the 
guard-house on every convenient occa- 
sion. Borders, however, is more of a 
barking than a biting dog, and our boys 
know it. Not so, however, with his 
factotum, McEachan—a tyrannical up- 
start, who never smelt powder in a bat- 
tle, but is ready to draw revolver on an 
unarmed prisoner, with the slightest 
provocation, or without it. Riding into 
the stockade, of a morning, at roll-call, 
his belt bristling with pistols, and a big 
saber clattering below his saddle, this 
warlike specimen of a lollipop boy or 
counter-jumper dashes up and down the 
line, with big oaths in his mouth, and a 
brigandish cutting and slashing of the 
air with his long sword. This is Mc- 
Eachan, and the boys love him as Satan 
is popularly supposed to love holy water. 

Some days ago, a private of the Thir- 
teenth Illinois Volunteers was shot by the 
guard without word of warning. This 
victim to wanton cruelty was an exem- 
plary young man, one of the “pious 
soldiers,” who hold prayer - meetings 
twice a week under the trees by our 
“three graves,” where sleep a lieutenant 
and two privates, one of whom died 
from the bite of a tarantula, another by 
the bullet of a guard. The killing of 
our young Illinoisian was cold-blooded 
murder, for he was at least forty feet 
distunt from the stockade, seated in front 








of a hut, and talking with a comrade on 
his favorite theme—religion. Adjutant 
McEaehan came in to-day, raging like a 
savage, because some officer had re- 
marked that the shooting of prisoners 
was unjustifiable. With his revolver 
brandished, he threatened to shoot all 
“Yankee whelps” who dared to differ 
from him. 

Our sailors hate the fellow mortally. 
Some months ago, having learned that 
considerable money was circulating 
among the jack-tars, and passing from 
hand to hand in a game of chance called 
“ Keno,’ McEachan determined to have 
“ahand” in the play. So, one morning, 
he made his entry with a file of guards, 
and pounced suddenly upon various 
groups of prisoners, squatted on the 
ground, with “ greenbacks” staked upon 
their favorite chances. So ubrupt was 
the guerrilla attack, that the boys were 
taken completely by surprise, and their 
“stamps” were confiscated before their 
eyes at the revolver muzzle. About a 
couple of hundreds were realized by 
McEachan in this foray, and the farce 
of selling the “ greenbacks” at auction, 
for the benefit of the Hospital Fund, was 
afterward authorized by the rebel com 
mandant. The sailors, who were prin- 
cipal losers by the raid, never forgot nor 
forgave McEachan; and his subsequent 
brutality, at all times, afforded ample 
fuel to feed their dislike of him. They 
spontaneously bestowed on him the nick- 
name “ Keno,” and it was easy there- 
after to know when McEachan was in the 
stockade by the horrible concerto of 
“ Keno!” “ Keno!” which resounded 
from all parts of camp, pitched in every 
key, and interspersed with cat-calls, 
squeals, and brays of derision, following 
the fellow, at a distance, wherever he 
went. This, of course, was galling to the 
“ adjutant,” and he would get himself 
into a white rage, endeavoring to pursue 
the concealed offenders through a laby- 
rinth of huts, tents, and wigwams. At 
length, one day, when the entire camp 
seemed vocal with cries of “ Keno,” Mc- 
Eachan bethought himself of a rare expe- 
dient to ferret out his enemies. It was 
just before the hour for issuing rations, 
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when the adjutant abruptly announced 
that no meat should be served to the 
prisoners till the men who cried “ Keno,” 
were delivered up by their comrades. 
This, to be sure, was a fine proposi- 
tion to make to Yankee seamen, who 
stick to their shipmates through “all 
weathers,” as they say. McEachan 
might have made the alternative a gen- 
eral massacre instead of a deprival of 
food, and the same result would have 
followed. Our stout boys, both soldiers 
and sailors, indignantly spurned the 
implication of treachery to their com- 
rades; and a couple of days passed 
without distribution of rations. Then 
the camp began to boil with excitement. 
Men collected in knots and rings; 
speeches were made; resolves uttered, 
fortified with stern oaths, and a general 
outbreak and stampede were threatened. 
McEachan heard of the rising storm, and 
sent in an insolent message that he just 
wanted an opportunity of shooting by 
wholesale, and they had better go on 
with their attempt. But the rumor of 
Yankee intentions to break prison, en 
masse, to the number of four thousand 
men, had already traveled to Tyler, head- 
quarters of the post-commandant, Colonel 
Anderson. The camp-commander, Colo- 
nel Borders, and his adjutant, McEachan, 
had no time to carry into effect their 
menace, (which would have resulted in 
a bloody battle, and the overrunning of 
the surrounding country by Yankee 
raiders,) before Colonel Anderson came 
post-haste to the stockade, to learn the 
cause of trouble. Presenting himself 
within the gates, he found himself at 
once surrounded by multitudes of des- 
perate, half-famished men, with a fixed 
purpose gleaming from their eyes, and 
their hands armed with clubs and mis- 
siles, which they brandished dangerously 
around him. He attempted to address 
them—Colonel Anderson was a gentle- 
manly sort of rebel at all times—but the 
boys would hear no explanation; they 
demanded their rights—their “ rations ;” 
and they closed in so wrathfully about the 
post-commandant, and whirled their clubs 
in such fierce proximity to his sacred 
head, that he was fain to cry aloud to 





our officers for assistance, and to take 
refuge in Captain Crocker’s “ shebang,” 
from that roaring animal, “the mob.” 
Standing, then, in the doorway, he pro- 
mised full compliance with our just de- 
mands, and an immediate issue of the 
withheld rations. He, moreover, sent 
for McEachan, and administered a severe 
reprimand to that worthy on the spot, 
which crowned the triumph of belliger- 
ent Yankeedom. The boys gave three 
cheers, and dispersed to their quarters ; 
the supplies of rations came in, and— 
“order reigned in Warsaw.” 

There is no doubt that the determined 
demonstrations of our prisoners, at this 
time, caused great affright to all the 
rebel neighborhood. To the fears of a 
sparse population, lest the ‘“ Yanks” 
should break out and forage the country, 
burn towns, and spread wide havoc, was 
to be attributed Colonel Anderson's 
prompt rebuke of McEachan’s tyranny. 
Had the boys submitted, tamely, there is 
no knowing to what lengths the persecu- 
tion might have extended. As it was, 
the manifestation of our spirit and des- 
peration caused much anxiety to rebel 
authorities, and we learned that our 
“ringleaders” were marked for future 
punishment, whenever an opportunity 
should present itself. 

Adjutant McEachan keenly felt his 
humiliation before the “ boys,” and cast 
about speedily for some way to revenge 
himself. Two or three of our officers 
were especially objects of hatred to this 
fellow, and they, with nearly six hun- 
dred soldiers and  sailors—comprising 
the most prominent of the “ ration-riot- 
ers”—were suddenly ordered off to 
Camp Groce, some two hundred miles 
in the interior. So abrupt was the 
summons to march, that the men had 
scarcely a moment for preparation. Mc- 
Eachan was in his glory, and slashed 
around among the poor fellows in the 
most approved bravo style. He vindic- 
tively hoped they might all die before they 
reached the other camp, and told the 
rebel officer who was to have charge of 
the train, to march them twenty-five 
miles a day, and kill all who dropped 
behind. The officer was one whom we 
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had heard deliver a strong “secesh” 
speech last summer, but, to his honor be 
it said, he was not of McEachan’s cow- 
ardly stamp, and informed that young- 
ster at once, that he received no orders 
from him, and that, while the prisoners 
were under his care, he would march 
them to suit himself. He kept his word, 
and, as we afterward learned, our boys 
were treated kindly by him and his 
guards during the whole journey to 
Camp Groce. 

McEachan’s foraging propensities de- 
veloped themselves in another exploit, 
soon after this. He usually superintended 
the muster, and while our officers were 
standing in line, one morning, took the 
opportunity to “go through” (as pick- 
pockets say) several of our shanties, up- 
setting every thing, emptying the meal- 
bags and other receptacles, and making 
4 complete ransack of our little property. 
He and his marauding assistants thus 
contrived to capture many “prizes,” some 
of us losing knives, others canteens or 
haversacks, one officer a pair of opera- 
glasses, another a silver fork and spoon, 
and so on; through the plundered “ she- 
bangs.” Two of the sufferers, discover- 
ing their losses, sent out a note to Col- 
onel Borders, which, unluckily, fell into 
McEachan’s hands, and the latter came 
in again, foaming. He swooped on 
the letter-writers, swore at them, and 
told them he was strongly tempted to 
order them both out on a stump for the 
day, for being so “impertinent and un- 
officer-like” as to attempt to address the 
colonel, without transmitting the note 
through his hands. 

The oflicer whg lost the fork and 
spoon, however, Writhe another note, and 
took care that it reached Borders without 
interception, the result of which was, 
that McEachan was obliged to bring back 
the missing silver. 

This McEachan was afterward order- 
ed, with his regiment, to the front, was 
taken prisoner by the Federals, and sent 
to New Orleans. When our sailors were 
subsequently liberated, and reached the 
Crescent City, they made various efforts 
to get into the sugar-house where the 
rascal was confined, but, their object being 





suspected, admittance was not accorded 
them. Had they reached him, there is 
little doubt that they would have broken 
every bone in his body. As it is, there 
are many vows of retribution recorded 
against him, and, as sailors are roving 
characters, and liable to “ turn up” any- 
where, we may, some time, hear of a 
“settling up scores” between McEachan 
and the “ Yanks” whom he wanted to 
starve to death. 
A RAID IN CAMP. 

Our sailors were a thrifty, trading sort 
of population by themselves, though it 
must be owfted that many of them gam- 
bled recklessly. “ Jack,” it is well known, 
can “ turn his hand” toalmost anything ; 
‘and consequently it was he who pioneer- 
ed our camp-traffic ; starting “ bakeries,” 
to supply grape pies, leathery pastries, 
and leaden “ hot-rolls;” and getting up 
“stores,” where home-made cigars could 
be had for a dollar apiece, a plug of to-~ 
bacco for ten dollars, and a dram of Loui- 
siana rum (sometimes) for double the 
sum. It got noised about camp that the 
sailors were doing a great business in this 
way, and had concealed “supplies” of 
all sorts, which incited some “ lewd fel- 
lows of the baser sort,” among Steele's 
teamsters, and other “ outsiders,” com- 
bined with scape-grace soldiers, to make 
a “ descent” upon Jack’s quarters, in the 
expectation of plunder. The “raid” 
was secretly organized, and carried into 
execution with great celerity. “ Jack” 
was taken all aback, at first, and the 
“roughs” had it all their own way fora 
while, till the sailors rallied. Then be- 
gan a battle royal. Sticks, fists, and 
every offensive weapon at hand, were 
brought into requisition, and the “ raid- 
ers” were driven, with black eyes, broken 
noses, and sore shins, out of the sailors’ 
district, and far up the main avenue. One 
stalwart rogue, of the Rob Roy party, 
was attacked by a little sailor, half his 
size, and so belabored with blows that he 
fled ingloriously from the field, and, tak- 
ing shelter in Captain Crocker’s “ she- 
bang,” secreted himself under the table. 
There he was speedily overhauled by 
Captain Johnson, who dragged him out, 
and handed him over to the sailors. He 
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was forced to run a gantlet of his foes, 
before escaping; but, not content with 
his punishment, was found, after dark 
that night, lurking near the sink, with a 
club, and lying in wait for Captain John- 
son. The sailors captured, and would 
have dealt severely with the scamp, but 
he pretended such penitence, that the 
boys could not hurt him. They “swore 
him and let him go.” 

It was a notable trait in our brave 
Federal prisoners that they seldom or 
never cherished malice for a long period, 
even against the rebels who ill-treated 
them. Smarting with sufferings from 
bad usage by guards in Texas, our boys 
were accustomed to threaten severe re- 
taliation whenever they should get a 
chance. “ Wait till we get in charge of 
some prison-camp of rebels,” they would 
say—‘ we'll be even with you fellows 
for all this cruelty.” But, long after- 
ward, when our soldiers were actually 
placed, as guards, over the very Texans 
and Louisianians who had abused them, 
they seemed to forget all animosities, 
and, so far from retaliating vindictively, 
the gallant fellows would actually divide 
their tobacco and rations with the 
“rebs” who stood in need of them. 
“ Blast you !” said a noble Indiana vol- 
unteer, in doing some kindness to a pri- 
soner—‘ we can’t treat you as you did 
us, no matter if you deserve it !” 


A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN PRISON. 


In the beginning of November, 1864, 
we had a “ Black Flag” commandant 
over us, who believed in “ no quarter” to 
Yankees, and who was greatly exercised 
concerning the coming Presidential elec- 
tion in the Union. As many of us had 
been for months languishing in prison, 
and a majority were under the impres- 
sion that all things had not been done 
for “exchange,” as they might and 
ought to have been done, this patriot 
Brown, our commandant, imagined it 
would be a good time to obtain an ex- 
pression of opinion against the “ Lincoln 
government.” If he could be enabled 


to get a nearly unanimous vote of our 
four thousand prisoners in favor of a 
“change of administration,” it would be 





a good card to put in rebel newspapers, as 
showing the opposition of “ Yankee so]- 
diers” to “ this cruel war.” So patriot 
Brown offered to furnish us paper, to re- 
cord our ballots, and on November 8th 
we “ went into an election,” which was 
duly inspected and registered, about 
two-thirds of the convalescent prisoners 
voting, with the following result : 


For Abraham Lincoln, - - - - 154 
“* George B. McClellan, - - = 687 
*“ Vallandigham, - . ° e ‘ 1 
“ “Gov. Morton,” - - - = 1 


“ Gov. Morton” was a half-daft Kan- 
sas boy, whom the boys amused them- 
selves with. The votes for Gen. McClel- 
lan were mainly cast by Irish boatmen, 
and the Irish of New York regiments. 
But a few officers voted against Lincoln, 
and these had been known as “ Copper- 
heads” for some time past, on account 
of their constant grumbling against 
“ government,” for delays in “ exchange.” 
The “returns” were taken out to Col- 
onel Brown, who received them without 
a word, though he was apparently much 
surprised at the result. 


MORE ASSASSINATION. 


Whether the result of our election 
exasperated the ‘ powers that were,” o1 
not, I can not say; but a “reign of ter- 
ror” was soon after inaugurated. Shoot- 
ings became quite frequent. Officers 
and men were driven, nightly, from the 
tents, by threats of the guards to make 
targets of them. One soldier, named 
Leslie, a member of the Thirty-sixth 
Iowa Volunteers, was shot outside the 
camp, while walking at least thirty feet 
within the stockade posts, a wide ditch 
separating him from it. No apology 
was offered for this outrage, and no rea- 
son adduced but the wish of a cowardly 
rebel to “ kill a cussed Yank.” Poor 
Leslie was shot through the stomach, 
the ball shattering his left elbow in its 
course. He survived about two hours, 
lying in great agony, in his brother's 
arms. Nearly every man murdered in 
this stockade was the favorite of his re- 
giment or his company. In spite of our 
guards, however, “tunneling” went on 
briskly, and before Christmas we had 
several subterranean galleries completed. 
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THE PRAIRIE DOG AT HOME. 

PERHAPs we should say, the “ Diggers 
at Home,” in deference to the animal’s 
habits and habitat, but the reader might 
infer that we meant the Digger Indians, of 
repulsive memory ; or the poor fellows 
who spaded their way into Yorktown 
Vou. IL—10, 


| and Corinth; or the “ Steam Paddies,” 
whose excavating propensities threaten 
| to demolish all the hills of the land. The 
little creature whose story we tell is the 
Prairie Dog (Spermophilus Inudovicianus), 
one of the most singular of all the animals 
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which inhabit the Great American Plains. 
Though called a dog, it is not of the car- 
nivora (flesh-eaters), but of the rodents, 
vegetarians of the strietest sect. Why 
a vegetarian should be called a dog the 
naturalists explain upon the hypothesis 
that his bark is something canine if his 
teeth and stomach are not. He is, withal, 
so small 2 beast as to render his name 
a misnomer if dog means any thing of 
magnitude. It ig sometimes, indeed, 
called by the very romantic title of Wish- 
ton-wish, which, in Indian parlance, 
means, Little-thing-with-a-big-house. Its 
bark is a short, yelping sound, which it 
is fond of uttering, and which bears 
some resemblance to the bark of a young 
puppy. Even in captivity it utters this 
short, impatient yejp, which may gene- 
rally be exturted from the little animal 
by placing the hand near the cage. 
Though gentle and affectionate to its 
keeper, it dislikes strangers ; and if their 
fingers approach the bars of its house 
too closely, it barks at the intruders like 
an angry squirrel, and scratches smartly 
at their hands witl? its sharp and pow- 
erful claws. 

It is a pretty, and rather curious ani- 
mal, measuring about sixteen inches in 
total length. Its general shape is round 
and flattish, and the head is peculiarly 
flat, giving to the animal a very remark- 
able aspect. The fur is a grayish red, 
with a grizzled effect, produced by the 
alternate chestnut and gray color of each 
hair. 
is pleasant and social, and the little crea- 
ture is very susceptible of domestication. 

In spite of the formidable foes by 
which it is attacked, and which take up 
their residence in the very center of 
its habitation, the Prairie Dog is an ex- 
ceedingly prolific animal, multiplying 
rapidly, and extending its excavations 
to vast distances. Indeed, when once 
the Prairie Dogs settle. themselves in a 
convenient spot, their increase seems to 
have no bounds, and the little heaps of 
earth which stand near the mouth of 
their burrows extend as far as the eye 
can reach. 

The burrows are of considerable di- 
mensions, and evidently run to no small 


The disposition of the Prairie Dog ,j 





depth, as one of‘ them has been knowh 
to absorb five barrels of water without 
being filled. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that there might have been « com- 
munication with seme other burrow, or 
that the soil might have been loose and 
porous, and suffered the water to soak 
through its substance. They are dug in 
a sloping direction, forming an angle of 
about forty-five degrees with the horizon, 
and after descending for five or six feet, 
they take a sudden turn, and rise gradu- 
ally upward. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of these burrows are dug in close 
proximity to each other, and honeycomb 
the ground to such an extent that it is 
rendered quite unsafe for horses. 

The scene presented by one of these 
“dog towns” or “villages,” as the as- 
semblages of burrows are called, is most 
curious, and well repays the troublé of 
approaching without alarming the cav- 
tious little animals. Fortunately for the 
traveler, the Prairie Dog is as inquisi- 
tive as it is wary, and the indulgence of 
its curiosity often costs the little creature 
its life. Perched on the hillocks which 
have already been mentioned, the Prairie 
Dog is able to survey a wide extent of 
horizon, and as soon as it sees an in- 
truder, it gives a sharp yelp of alarm, 
and dives into its burrow, its little feet 
knocking together with a ludicrous flour- 
ish as it disappears. In all directions a 
similar scene is enacted. Warned by 
the well-known cry, all the Prairie Dogs 
within reach repeat the call, and leap 
into their burrows. Their curiosity, 
however, is irrepressible, and scarcely 
have their feet vanished from sight, than 
their heads are seen cautiously protruded 
from the burrow, and their inquisitive 
brown eyes sparkle as they examine the 
cause of the disturbance. 

A good marksman will take advan- 
tage of this peculiarity, and, by aiming 
at the eye, will make sure of killing the 
animal on the spot. It is marvelously 
tenacious of life, and unless its head be 
almost knocked to pieces, is sure to e& 
cape into its home. A pea-rifle is al 
most useless in shooting Prairie Dogs, 4 
large bullet being needed to produce in 
stantaneous death. 
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The Prairie Dog has not the privilege 
of possessing a home exclusively devoted 
to its own use, for the Burrowing Owl, 
sometimes called the Coquimbo Owl 
(Athene cunicularia), and the terrible rat- 
tlesnake, take forcible possession of the 
burrows, and devour the inmates, thus 
procuring board and lodging at very 
easy rates. The rattlesnake at all events 
does so, the bodies of young Prairie 
Dogs having been found in its stomach. 

‘On the discovery of owls and rattle- 
snakes Within the burrows of the Prairie 
Dog, it was generally thought that these 
incongruous beings, associated together 
in perfect harmony, forming in fact a 
“Happy Family” below the surface of 
the ground. The ruthless scalpel of the 
naturalist, however, effectually dissipated 
all, such romantic notions, and proved 
that the snake was by no means a wel- 
‘come guest, but an intruder on the 
premises, self-billeted on the inmates, 
like soldiers on obnoxious householders, 

“procuring lodging without permission, 
and eating the inhabitants by way of 
board. 

The reason for the presence of the 
owls is not so evident, though it is not 
impossible that they may also snap up 
an occasional Prairie Dog in its earliest 
infancy, while it is very young, small, 
and tender. These winged and scaled 
intruders are not found in all the bur- 
rows, though many of the habitations 
are infested by them. 

The stories told by writers passing 
over the plains, regarding the number 
and characteristics of these animals some- 
times task our credulity. Captain Marcy 
(afterward Chief of Staff to General Mc- 
Clellan), in his journal of the Red River 
Expedition, gives them no little attention, 
and adduces some interesting information 
as the fruit of his observations. We 
take the liberty of quoting: 

“Our road during the whole day has 
passed through a continuous dog-town 
(Spermophilus Ludovicianus), and we were 
often obliged to turn out of our course 
to avoid the little mounds around their 
burrows. 

“In passing along through these vil- 
lages the little animals are seen in count- 


less numbers sitting upright at the mouths 
of their domicils, presenting much the 
appearance of the stumps of small trees ; 
and so incessant is the clatter of their 
barking, that it requires but little effort 
of the imagination to fancy oneself sur- 
rounded by the busy hum of a city. 

“The immense number of animals in 
some of these towns, or warrens, may be 
conjectured from the large space which 
they sometimes cover. The one at this 
place is about twenty-five miles in the 
direction through which we have passed 
it. Supposing its dimensions ‘in other 
directions to be the same, it would em- 
brace’ an area of six hundred and twenty- 
five square miles, or eight hundred and 
ninety-six thousand acres. Estimating 
the holes to be at the usual distances of 
about twenty yards apart, and each bur- 
row occupied by a family of four or five 
dogs, I fancy that the aggregate popula- 
tion would be greater than any other 
city in the universe. 

“ This interesting, and gregarious lit- 
tle specimen of the mammalia of our 
country, which is found assembled in 
such vast communities, is indigenous to 
the most of our far western prairies, from 
Mexico to the northern limits of the 
United States, and has often been de- 
scribed by travelers who have been upon 
the plains. But as there are some facts 
in relation to their habits which I have 
never seen mentioned in any published 
account of them, I trust I shall be par- 
doned if I add a few remarks to what 
has already been said. In the selection 
of a site or position for their owns they 
appear to have a regard to their food, 
which is a species of short, wiry grass, 
growing upon the clevated plains, where 
there is often no water near. I have 
sometimes seen their towns upon the 
elevated table-lands of New Mexico, 
where there was no water upon the sur- 
face of the ground for twenty miles, and 
where it did not seem probable that it 
could be obtained by excavating to the 
depth of a hundred feet. This has in- 
duced me to believe that they do not re- 
quire that element without which other 
animals perish in a short time. 








“As there are generally no rains or 
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dews during the summer months upon 
the plains where these towns*are found, 
and as the animals never wander far 
from home, I think I am warranted in 
coming to the conclusion that they re- 
quire no water beyond that which the 
grass affordsthem. That they hybernate 
and pass the winter in a lethargic or tor- 
pid state is evident, from the fact that 
they lay up no sustenance for the winter, 
and that the grass around their holes 
dries up in the autumn, the earth freezes 
hard, and renders it utterly impossible for 
them to procure food in the usual man- 
ner. 

“ When the Prairie Dog first feels the 
approach of the sleeping season (gener- 
ally about the last days of October), he 
closes all the passages to his dormitory 
to exclude the cold air, and betakes him- 
self to his brumal slumber with the great- 
est possible care. He remains housed 
until the warm days of spring, when he 
removes the obstructions from his door 
and again appears above ground as frol- 
icsome as ever. 

“T have been informed by the Indians 
that a short time before a cold storm in 
the autumn, all the Prairie Dogs may be 
seen industriously occupied with weeds 
and earth, closing the entrances to their 
burrows. They are sometimes, however, 
seen reopening them while the weather 
is still cold and stormy, but mild and 
pleasant weather is always certain to fol- 
low. 

“Tt appears, therefore, that instinct 
teaches the little quadrupeds when to 
expect good or bad weather, and to make 
their arrangements accordingly. A spe- 
ciés of small owl is always found in the 
dog-towns, sitting at the mouths of the 
holes when not occupied by the dogs ; 
whether for the purpose of procuring 
food, or for some other object, I do not 
know. They do not, however, as some 
have asserted, burrow with the dogs; 
and when approached, instead of enter- 
ing the holes, they invariably fly away. 
It has also been said that the rattlesnake 
is a constant companion of the dog ; but 
this is a mistake, for I have sometimes 
passed for days through the towns with- 
out seeing one. They are, however, 








often seen in the holes in company with 
the dogs, and it has been supposed by 
some that they were welcome guests with 
the proprietors of the establishments; 
but we have satisfied ourselves that this 
is a domestic arrangement entirely at 
variance with the wishes of the dogs, as 
the. snakes prey upon them, and must 
be considered as intruders. They are 
probably attracted to the burrows for the 
purpose of procuring food, as one snake 
which we killed was found to have swal- 
lowed a full-grown dog.” 

Mr. Greeley, in his “ Overland Jour. 
ney,” bestows some notice upon the ani- 
mals. After giving -a somewhat ludi- 
crous description of the “ funny fellow,” 
“frisky himself, and a source of merri- 
ment to others,” he adds this concerning 
the question of joint occupancy of his 
hole by the owl and rattlespake : 

“That the Prairie Dog and the owl—, 
of a small, brown-backed, white-bellied 
species—do live harmoniously in the 


same hole, I know, for I have seen it,’ 


I presume the owl pays for his lodgings 
like a gentleman, probably by turning 
in some provisions toward the supply of 
the common table. If so, this is the 
most successful example of industrial 
and household association yet furnished. 
That the rattlesnake is ever admitted as 
a third partner, I indignantly deny. No 
doubt he has been found in the Prairie 
Dog’s home—it would be just like him 
to seek so cozy a nest—but he doubtless 
entered like a true border-ruffian, and 
contrived to make himself a deal more 
free than welcome. Politeness, or (if 
you please) prudence, may have induced 
the rightful owner to a joint tenancy at 
will—the will of the tenant, not that of 
the rightful landlord—but no consent 
was ever given, unless under constraint 
of that potent logic which the intruder 
carries in his head, and warning where- 
of proceeds from the tip of his tail.” 

But, this sensible conclusion regarding 
the rattlesnake he repudiates on a suc- 
ceeding page, in a manner characteristic 
of the lively journalist who is ever ready 
to make a “good point,” even against 
himself. He says: 

“Speaking of rattlesnakes—I hasten 
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to retract the skepticism avowed in a 
former letter as to the usual and welcome 
residence of these venomous serpents in 
the Prairie Dog’s burrow. ‘Theevidence 
of the fact is too direct and reliable to be 
gainsayed. A credible witness testifies 
that he and others once undertook to 
drown out a Prairie Dog in his domicil, 
and, when sufficient water had been rap- 
idly poured in, out came a Prairie Dog, 
an owl, and a rattlesnake all together. 
In another case, a tremendous rain raised 
a creek so that it suddenly overflowed a 
Prairie Dog town, when the general 
stampede of Prairie Dogs, owls, and 'rat- 
tlesnakes was a sight to behold. It is 
idle to attempt holding out against facts ; 
so I have pondered this anomaly until I 
think I clearly comprehend it. The 
case is much like that of sume newspaper 
establishments, whose proprietors, it is 
said, find it convenient to keep on their 
staff “a broth of a boy” from Tipperary, 
sianding six feet two in his stockings 
and measuring a yard or more across the 
shoulders, who stands ready, with an 
illegant brogue, a twinkle in his eye, and 
a hickory sapling firmly grasped in his 
dexter fist, to respond to all choleric, 
peremptory customers, who call of a 
mornings hot with wrath and _ bristling 
with cowhide, to demand a parley with 
the editor. The cayota is a gentleman 
of an inquiring, investigating turn, who 
is an adept at excavation, and whose 
fondness for Prairie Dog is more ardent 
than flattering. To dig one out and di- 
gest him would be an easy task, if he 
were alone in his den, or with only the 
ovl as his partner ; but, when the firm is 
known or strongly suspected to be Prai- 
rie Dog, Rattlesnake & Co., the cayota’s 
passion for subterranean researches is 
materially cooled. The rattlesnake is 
to the concern what the fighting editor 
is to the journalistic organizations afore- 
said. And thus, while my faith is en- 
larged, is my reason satisfied.” 

Weare inclined to think Mr. Greeley’s 
first view the correct one. All natural- 
ists now agree in regarding both the owl 
and rattlesnake enemies of the little 
burrower, who, taking advantage of their 
cozy nests, usurp them and feed their 








ravenous appetites with an occasional 
puppy, whose size and _harmlessness 
make him an easy prey to owl, crotalus 
or cayota. 








TOBACCO. 


ITS WHERE, WHEN, AND HOW. 


HE habit—to call it by no harsher 

name—of using tobacco, is now so 
universal as to excite amazement that a 
plant of its nature should have remained 
among the things unknown. until the 
discovery of the Western World. Like 
Indian corn and potatoes, now prime 
necessaries of life throughout the civil- 
ized world, it lay here to come forth at 
its season: shall we say for ill? We 
shall not, for much as we detest the 
habit of smoking, chewing, snuff-taking 
and “ mopping,” we are not prepared to 
assume that a drug of its power and 
potency is a drug of evil. 

The species chiefly cultivated for pur- 
poses of commerce is that which is 
termed Nicotrana TJabacum, and of 
which there are three varieties. This 
species, when at its full growth, is from 
six to nine feet high. The largest leaves, 
which are nearest the foot of the stem, 
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are about twenty inches long; the small- 
est, which are nearest the top, about ten. 

Climate and soil have a material in- 
fluence on the qualities of tobacco. The 
same species, when cultivated in a cer- 
tain district, is prized for its delicate 
flavor, and is used for the manufacture 
of cigars, whose fragrance a sefiorita 
might enjoy ;, in another district it ac- 
quires strength, and when spun into pig- 
tail, or cut into shag, forms the solace of 
those who are rather hard in the mouth, 
and consequently require a powerful 
stimulus. 

The tobacco-plant is, as stated, a na- 
tive of America; and there is reason to 
believe that the inhabitants, both of the 
great Western continent and the adja- 
cent islands, were accustomed to smoke 
the leaves for the purpose of producing 
stupor, long before Columbus discovered 
a“ New World for Spain.” Certain 
writers, violently opposed to the prac- 
tice of “taking tobacco,” have been 
pleased to ascribe the invention to the 
devil; and have declaimed in good set 
terms against the folly of civilized Chris- 
tians imitating ignorant savages in the 
practice of inhaling a Stygian fume, to 
the injury of both body and soul. 

Columbus, on his first discovery of 
the islands of Cuba and Hispaniola, in 
1492, observed that the male inhabitants 
were accustomed to carry a torch with 
them for the purpose of lighting the 
leaves of an herb, which he supposed 
they burnt by way of a perfume. This 
herb was tobacco; but the earliest voy- 
agers and settlers, so far from adopting 
the practice of smoking after the manner 
of the Indians, seem generally to have 
considered it as a barbarous custom. 

Oviedo wrote “of the tabacos or 
smokings of the Indians of the island of 
Hispaniola,” (Hayti,) 1535 : 

“The Indians inhabiting this island 
have, among their other evil customs, 
one which is very pernicious—namely, 
that of smoking, called by them tobacco, 
for the purpose of producing insensibil- 
ity. This they effect by means of the 
smoke of a certain herb, which, so far as 
I can learn, is of a poisonous quality, 
though not poisonous in its appearance. 





Tt is about four or five palms high; the 
leayes, which are large and broad, are 
soft and downy; and in color it resem- 
bles the plant called bugloss by doctors 
and herbalists. The manner in which 
they use it is as follows: The caciques 
and principal men. have small hollowed 
sticks, about a span long, and as thick as 
the little finger; they are forked in the 
manner here shown [like the letter Y 
—Ep.], but both the forks and stalk are 
of thesame piece. The forked ends are 
inserted in the nostrils, and the other end 
is applied to the burning leaves of the 
herb, which are rolled up in the manner 
of pastils. They then inhale the smoke 
till they fall down in a state of stupor, 
in which they remain, as if intoxicated, 
for aconsiderable time. Such of the In- 
dians as can not procure a forked stick, 
use a reed or hollow cane for the pur- 
pose of inhaling the smoke. Their 
smoking instrument, whether it be fork- 
ed or merely a hollow cane, is called 
tabaco by the Indians, who do not give 
this name to the herb, nor the stupor in- 
to which they fall, as some have errone- 
ously supposed. 

“The Indians hold this herb in great 
esteem, and cultivate it in their gardens 
and fields. They pretend that the use of 
it is not only wholesome but holy. When 
a cacique or other great man falls down 
insensible from smoking it, his wives (of 
whom there are many) take him up and 
place him in bed,* if he has previously 
informed them that such was his pleasure; 
but if he has not, he continues lying 
where he fell, until the intoxicating effect 
of the smoke shall have passed off.” 

It appears that the native tribes of 
North America had been accustomed to 
smoke tobacco, long before their shores 
were visited by the pale-faced stranger. 
In several of the tumuli and ancient 
mounds which have been discovered in 
Ohio and other States, pipe-heads of cop- 
per and talc have been found. Those 
of copper are not soldered, but are formed 
by lapping one edge of the plate over 





* This bed, as Oviedo informs us in the same 
chapter, was suspended between two poles, and 
called by the natives “* hamac"’—hence our mod- 
ern hammock. 
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the other. A pipe of talc, found six feet 
below the surface, in digging a trench on 
the banks of the Sandusky river, displays 
great taste in its execution ; the rim of 
the bowl is in high relief, and the front 
represents a female face. 

The mounds and tumuli in which sev- 
eral Indian pipes have been found, are 
undoubtedly of considerable antiquity,* 
though scarcely of so early a date as has 
been supposed by some American anti- 
quaries, who are inclined to think that 
they were the work of a people who 
were contemporaries of Abraham and 
Lot, and whose progenitors had found 
their way into the far west shortly after 
the destruction of the tower of Babel. 
Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, of New York, 
in an essay in which he attempts to show 
that the original inhabitants of America 
were of the same family and lineage 
with those of Asia, adduces the following 
two-edged argument in support of his 
opinion: “The custom of smoking the 
pipe, on solemn occasions, to the four 
cardinal points of the compass; to the 
heavens and to the earth, is reported, up- 
on the most credible authority, to distin- 
guish equally the hordes of the Asiatic 
Tartars and the bands of ‘the American 
Sioux.”+ Had Dr. Mitchill been able to 
show “on the most credible authority” that 
the Asiatic Tartars had been accustomed 
to smoke previous to the discovery of Ame- 
rica, this would have been what our Jona- 
than would call a clincher ; but as he has 
nct done so, and as the tobacco-plant is 
indigenous to America, it follows, @ for- 
tiori, from the “curious coincidence ” 
which he alleges, that the Asiatic Tartars 
acquired the custom of smoking from 
their American ancestors, and that the 
Old world was peopled from the New / 

When the tobacco-plant was first in- 
troduced into Europe, it was not so much 
valued as a pleasing sedative when 
smoked, as for the supposed medicinal 
properties of its leaves. The learned 
quacks of the Old World—deeply read 
in Dioscorides, Galen, Avicenna and Ar- 





* Trees ofat least three hundred years’ growth, 
as was ascertained by counting the annual rings, 
have been cut down on some of those ancient 
mounds. 

t Archeologia Americana, vol. i., p. 328. 





noldus de Villa Nova, and singularly 
clear-sighted in judging of “urines”— 
found in it a remedy for every disease, 
and ascribed to it more ‘virtues than 
even the “ ignorant savages” of America 
had supposed it to be endowed with. As 
its medicinal uses, except in a few cases, 
are now as generally denied by the “ fa- 
culty” as they were formerly asserted, 
it would seem that either the approved 
medicaments of one age lose their sana- 
tory qualities in another, or that when 
nature herself effects a cure, doctors, both 
ancient and modern, are generally accus- 
tomed to ascribe the restoration of the 
patient’s health to the nostrums which 
they have happened to apply. There is 
a fashion in physic as well as in dress ; 
at one period tobacco is the panacea or 
universal all-heal; after that comes the 
Jesuits’ bark ; then enters Dr. Sangrado, 
with his lancet and warm water; while 
at present the blue-pill and black-draught 
are in the ascendent—to be decried in 
their turn as injurious, and succeeded by 
other nostrums equally infallible. Itisa 
curious fact that there is scarcely any 
loathsome preparation, either animal, min- 
eral or vegetable, that has not at one 
time or other been recommended by doe- 
tors as a remedy for some disease, and 
scarcely an article of wholesome food 
that has not been condemned by others 
of the faculty as injurious to health. 
About the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, tobacco was in great vogue in 
London with wits and “ gallants,” as the 
dandies of that age were called. To wear 
a pair of velvet breeches, with panes or 
slashes of silk, an enormous starched 
ruff, a gilt-handled sword, and a Spanish 
dagger; to play at cards or dice in the 
chambers of the groom-porter, and smoke 
tobacco in the tilt-yard or at the play- 
house,* were then the grand characteris- 
tics of a man of fashion. Tobacconists’ 
shops were then common; and as the 
article, which appears to have been sold 
at a high price, was indispensable to the 
gay “man about town,” he generally en- 
deavored to keep his credit good with 





* Hentzner, in his Travels in England, 1598, 
notices the custom of smoking at theaters, and 
other places of amusement. 
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“G@ALLANTS *’ OF 1580. 


his tobacco-merchant. Poets and pam- 
phleteers laughed at the custom, though 
generally they seem to have had no aver- 
sion to an occasional treat to a sober 
pipe. ‘ 
Though James I, had a perfect hatred 
of tobacco and discouraged its use, yet 
the custom of smoking continued to gain 
ground in spite of his opposition. The 
“ Counterblast” which he discharged 
against it appears to have had the effect 
of keeping alight the pipes of the old 
courtiers and soldiers of“ the QuEEN.” 
James, indeed, seems to have been per- 
sonally disliked by most of his English 
subjects, who generally adhered to what- 
ever he condemned, and looked with 








suspicion on whatever he recommend- 
ed. They ridiculed his ungainly figure; 
and his personal manners excited their 
disgust. His physician, Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, has left some curious particu- 
lars respecting the personal appearance 
and habits of the British Solomon. He 
was spindle-shanked, lantern-jawed and 
goggle-eyed; his tongue was too large 
for his mouth; he was troubled with an 
alniost constant pituitary defluxion ; he 
never ate bread to his meat; seldom 
washed his hands; like his mother—oh, 
ye Graces, the lovely Mary, Queen of 
Scots !—he was much troubled with 4 
windy colic; and every autumn he 
was subject to a kind of cholera, in 
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consequence of his over-gorging himself 
with fruit. 

Though several pamphleteers and poets, 
following the example of the king, now 
discharged frequent but ineffectual tirades 
against tobacco, the lovers of the weed 
were not thus to be deterred from indulg- 
ing in a custom they felt to be pleasing. 
They laughed at the arguments, or wit— 
as the case might be—of their opponents, 
and smoked on, “fancy free.” Josuah 
Silvester, one of the principal poets of 
the time, expressly declared war against 
Divine Tobacco, discharging against it a 
“Volley of Holy Shot from Mount Heli- 
con.” The invention of guns and tobac- 
co-pipes he was inclined to ascribe to the 
devil ; and with a bold stretch of poetic 
fancy, he thought those two plagues were 
foretold in the Revelations. 

From the following passage in Ben 
Jonson’s .Alchemist, first acted in 1610, 
we gather some curious particulars re- 
specting the business of a tobacconist of 
that period. It octurs in the first act, 
where Face thus introduces Abel Drug- 
ger to Subtle: . 

“This is my friend Abel, an honest fellow ; 

He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 

Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil, 

Nor washes it in muscadel and grains, 

Nor bruises it in gravel, underground : 

But keeps it in fine lily-pots that, opened, 

Smell like conserve of roses, or French beans, 

He has his maple-biock, his silver tongs, 

Winchester pipes, and fire of juniper: 

A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no gold- 

smith.’’* 

While the use of tobacco was gaining 
ground in England, it was spreading no 
less rapidly.in almost ‘every other coun- 
try of the old world. It had been intro- 
duced into the East by the Portuguese 
previous to 1590; for in that year, as we 
learn from Olearius, Shah Abbas the 
Great, king of Persia, in an expedition 
which he was about to undertake against 
a rival prince, forbade the use of tobacco 
to his army under the penalty of the 
offender having his nose slit and his lips 
cut off. The same writer also informs 





* When Face recommends Abel Drugger as 
being ** no goldsmith,” he means that he was 
not one who was accustomed to insure himself 
against the risk of bad debts by charging an exor- 
bitant price for his tobacco to such of his cus- 
tomers as dealt with him on tick, 





us that Abbas was “so rigid or rather 
cruel in his discipline, that when a cer- 
tain Persian, ignorant of the edict, came 
into his camp with some tobacco to sell, 
he ordered both him and his commodi- 
ties to be thrown into one funeral pile 
and burnt.” The offenders, however, 
were found to be.so numerous, that Ab- 
bas, from motives of humanity, annulled 
the law, and granted that in future tobac- 
co might be freely cultivated and sold 
in any part of his territories. Toward 
the latter end of the sixteenth century 
the Chinese obtained the tobacco-plant 
from the Portuguese; and about the 
same period its use was generally known 
among the negroes of the coast of Africa. 

Tobacco met with a welcome recep- 
tion from the Turks, who found in its 
intoxicating fumes a substitute for opium ; 
and in the early part of the seventeenth 
century the merchants of Holland used to 
send large quantities to Constantinople. 
Though some of the muftis were opposed 
to the custom of smoking, as being con- 
trary to the precepts of the Koran, yet 
the great body of the faithful seem to 
have thought the practice orthodox, and 
to have enjoyed their pipes without 
hindrance or molestation till about 1630, 
when the sultan, Amurath IV, forbade 
the use of tobacco in his dominions, from 
an opinion that the custom of smoking 
rendered men impotent. The prohibi- 
tion does not appear to have been long 
in force; the attachment of millions 
to their favorite indulgence prevailed 
against the will of one to suppress it; 
the custom was too strong for the law; 
and the “ evidence of facts,” as the phil- 
osophers say, has proved that the sultan’s 
opinion was unfounded; the population 
of the Turkish empire has not decreased 
in consequence of the general use of 
tobacco among the followers of Mahomet. 

In 1684, the czar, Michael Fedorowitz, 
prohibited the use of tobacco in Russia ; 
not, however, on account of any sup- 
posed noxious qualities of the herb, but 
from the danger which was to be appre- 
hended from the carelessness of those 
who used it; several destructive fires, 
which had happened a short time pre- 
viously in Moscow, which then chiefly 
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consisted of wooden houses, were 
supposed to have been caused by the 
pipes of certain drowsy Muscovites, who 
had fallen asleep while smoking. In 
France, in 1635, an edict was issued by 
Louis XIII, forbidding all shopkeepers, 
except apothecaries, to sell tobacco ; and 
even the latter were not to dispense it 
without the order of a physician. This 
absurd regulation was, however, in a 
short time repealed; and the loyal sub- 
jects of Louis the Just were again al- 
lowed to purchase their tobacco without 
the necessity of applying to a physician 
for a permit in the form of a prescription. 
Pope Urban VIII, who occupied the 
see of Rome from 1623 to 1644, excom- 
municated all those who took tobacco in 
churches. The bulf containing this de- 
nunciation is said to have been issued at 
the instance of the Dean and Chapter of 
the cathedral of Seville, who complained 
to his Holiness of the prevalence of the 
custom. Their complaints, however, 
were more especially directed against 
the habit of taking snuff; for not only 
were the laity accustomed to solace their 
noses with the titillating powder—thus 
causing frequent sternutations in the 
church-—but even priests, when minis- 
tering at the altar, would most irrever- 
ently take snuff. 

The custom of chewing tobacco does 
not appear to have been introduced into 
Europe till about 1630. It then began 
to grow into favor with soldiers and 
sailors, but more especially with the 
latter ; who, in their long voyages, fan- 
cied that the custom of chewing tobacco 
was good against the scurvy. 

The custom of taking snuff as an 
“idle luxury” began to gain ground in 
England. in the reign of Charles II, and 
was provably introduced by some of his 
followers, who had acquired the habit of 
thus indulging their noses during their 
exile; for the custom was prevalent in 
France and Spain, more especially with 
the clergy and men of letters, several 
years before it was adopted in Grea 
Britain.* ‘ 





* Though the pulverized leaves of tobacco 
were occasionally recommended by physicians as 


a sternutatory to “purge the head,” yet snuff- 
. 





The great plague in London, 1665, 
tended materially to confirm and extend 
the custom of smoking among the ¢iti- 
zens, in consequence of certain doctors 
having asserted that the use of tobacco 
was good against the infection. It was 
also currently reported that the families 
of tobacconists had generally escaped 
the contagion. Tobacco might now be 
said to have been made free of the city ; 
at the annual dinners of the different 
companies it was indispensable; and 
there is reason to believe that pipes and 
tobacco were served at Lord Mayors’ 
feasts.** Unfortunately, no artist has 
transmitted to us a view of the interior 


of Guildhall, with five hundred citizens _ 


“all alive and smoking,” on the evening 
of Lord Mayor's day. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, which 
has been called the Augustan age of 
English literature, almost every writer 
of distinction was either a smoker or a 
snuff-taker. Lord Bolingbroke, Con- 
greve, Addison, Steele, Prior, and Am- 
brose Phillips, indulged in a pipe; Pope 
and Swift took snuff. The Dean chiefly 
manufactured his own snuff by drying 
the leaves of tobacco and reducing them 
to a powder; and in order to give color 
and flavor to his “ genuine high-dried,” 


he was accustomed to mix it with a. 


little Spanish brown. 

In the earlier part of the reign of 
George III, the custom of smoking ap- 
pears to have declined, while that of 
snuff-taking had become much more 
general. During the American Revolu- 
tion, when the regular supplies were cut 
off, and the most of English tobacco was 
obtained from prizes, the average con- 
sumption in England of duty-paid to- 
bacco was considerably less than it had 
been during the first seven years of the 
reign of Queen Anne. The French, 





taking, as a habitual indulgence, does not ap- 
pear to have become prevalent either in France 
or Spain, previous to 1620. Sir William Vaughan, 
writing in 1613, calls tobacco pulverized, to 
snuffed up into the nostrils as an errhine, ** sneez- 
ing powder.” In the reign of Churles II it was 
called snuff or snush, 

* “ You are sensible that children smoke more 
now-a-days than even svldicrs and carmen did 
heretofore ; and that more of this nasty stuff is 
spent at a beastly city feast than would have 
served the whole kingdom formerly.”"—Zhe Rea 
sons of Mr. Bays Changing his Religion. 
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THE GERMAN PROFESSOR. 


with whom we were in an alliance, en- 
joyed, during the war, almost a complete 
monopoly of the American tobacco-trade. 
The consumption of tobacco increased 
in France in proportion as it declined in 
England; and the subjects of le Grand 


Monarque grew warm in their praises of 


tobacco and American independence, as 
they inhaied the fumes of Maryland or 
real Virginia. An English writer rather 
humorously gave to tobacco the initia- 
tion of the French Revolution! He 
said :—“It may indeed be affirmed— 
and proved, according to the principles 
of Philosophical Necessity — that the 
French Revolution was the natural and 
inevitable consequence of the large im- 
portation of American tobacco into 
France between 1777 and 1783.” 

Among all the nations of Europe the 
Dutch are undoubtedly the greatest 





smokers; and for industry and personal 
cleanliness they are perhaps second to 
none. In Holland people of all classes 
indulge in a pipe, and they frequently 
begin to smoke before they have well 
cut their teeth, and continue steadily 
puffing away, in youth, manhood, and 
old age, till the dottle* of life be fairly 
burnt out. In their habit of smoking 
the Dutch are extremely persevering ; 
they smoke first thing in the morning to 
keep wind off their stomachs, and they 
smoke last at night that they may sleep 
soundly. In their hours of business they. 
“whistle and ride:’ the merchant . 
smokes at his desk with his pipe looped 
to the button of his coat; the learned 





* A dottle is the piece of tobacco at the bottom 
of a pipe which has not been quite smoked out. 
With smokers of cutties and dhudeens the doitle, 
after being knocked out, serves as priming to a 
new charge. 
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professor smokes in his lecture-room, and 
the village dominie in his school; the 
printer smokes while he composes, the 
engraver while he etches, and the artist 
while he paints; the blacksmith smokes 
while he shoes your horse, and with his 
pipe in his mouth the hostler rubs him 
down in the yard. 

“We Americans” generally smoke ci- 
gars. Tobacco in this form burns very 
fast away in the open air, more es- 
pecially when the consumer is rapidly 
locomotive, whether upon his own legs, 
the back of a horse, the top of a coach, 
deck of u steamboat, or in the railway 
carriage. The habit of chewing tobacco 
is also extremely prevalent in “The 
States,” nor is it, as in Great Britain and 
Ireland, almost entirely confined to the 
poorer classes. Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, doc- 
tors, judges, barristers, etc., chew tobacco 
almost as generally as the laboring 
classes in the old couhtry. Even in a 
court of justice, more especially in the 
Western States, it is no unusual thing to 
see judge, jury, and the gentlemen of 
the bar, all chewing and spitting as lib- 
erally as the crew of a homeward-bound 
Indiaman. 

It must indeed be confessed that 
Brother Jonathan loves tobacco “ not 
wisely but too well ;” and that the hab- 
its which are induced by his manner of 
using it are far from “elegant.” The 
truth is, he neither smokes nor chaws 
like a gentleman ;_he lives in a land of 
liberty, and takes his tobacco when and 
where he pleases. He spits as freely as 
he smokes and chaws—upon the carpet 
or in the fire-place, for he is not particu- 
lar as to where he squirts his copious 
saliva, and does not think, that a spitting- 
box is a necessary article of household 
furniture. This is the most disgusting 
national habit ; for such it has become, 
and the next reform whose Crusade we 
shall most heartily encourage, will be to 
suppress tobacco-spitters. In this we 
know we shall have the encouraging 
smile of every woman in the land, and 
of every man whose mouth is not tainted 
with tobacco: would that we could say of 
every stage and car proprietor in the land! 





A MAD NIGHT, 
. I. 

F I wanted my revenge on Esher, 

God knows I had it! 

When our sweet, proud mother died, 
she looked at Cyril, and said +to me, 
“ You are the stronger—I commit him 
to your charge.” There was but a year 
between us; and I agirl; yet it appears 
to me that from that hour I became a 
mother to him, and loved my brother as 
tenderly, as yearningly, as ever mother 
loved a child. His guardian angel, he 
used to say I was—till Esher crossed 
his path. 

And who would not have loved the 
boy—who would not have been proud 
of him. Just on the edge of manhood, 
yet frank and fearless as a child, with 
the quick blood answering the word up- 
on his cheek, with the clear, luminous 
eye, and the haughty, impetuous toss 
when he swept the hair back from his 
brow. How one remembers any little 
trick of habit in those one loved! 
When I see Cyril now-it is always toss- 
ing back that falling lock across his 
pure white forehead—he had a pure 
white forehead, and he had a pure white 
soul. He was the soul of honor in those 
dear days; then, too, he was daring in 
his deeds, hasty and restless in his mo- 
tions, always sparkling, and every step 
he took had a spring to it till he seemed 
liked soaring flame. 

As for Esher, there was no flame in 
him, unless his slow, serpentine, curving 
movements were more like fire than 
snakes—nowhere swift, invariably lan- 
guid, but the actions of his mind had the 
celerity of light. In the long outline of 
grace that’ waved from his falling shoul- 
der to his slender foot, it seems to me 
I saw the first enemy of mankind; and 
in his face—that wondrously beautiful 
thing, looking at which was like looking 
on the stars at night, so dusky yet so 
radiant—there shone the alluring power 
of the Prince of Darkness. I have never 
seen such mere beauty in a man; there 
was a woman’s trait about it, an effem- 
inacy in those long, falling shoulders, 
that smooth, olive cheek, in the deli- 
cate expansion of the nostril, the silky 
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fineness of the raven hair. And perfect 
beauty, too, I had always believed te be 
the outward expression of that harmony 
of nature which we call goodness ; the 
being must be all awry that shot such 
sly and secret evil out of the melancholy 
look of those great dark eyes with the 
long lashes curling backward over them 
like a girl’s. It was a mystery to me 
that not for many years did one mad 
night illumine. That, too, which would 
have injured another’s charm, only added 
force to his: there were heavy purple 
rims round both the eyes, but they in- 
creased the brilliance of their glances 
and gave an added softness to the creamy 
pallor of the skin below; and though 
the eyes would sometimes flash betrayal, 
the mouth was always bland, its corners 
cut with such an exquisite and subtle 
chiseling that a smile of seducing sweet- 
ness forever seemed to play and linger 
there. Perhaps I might have loved 
Esher once, had I loved Cyril less— 
might have loved the lovely clay ; how 
could one-find dear the seed of crafty 
corruption that leaved, and flowered, and 
fruited there! It almost maddens me, 
myself, to think that once I was so near 
it. 

He had been a friend of Cyril at the 
university, though finishing his course in 
the year that Cyril entered. I do not 
know what broke so through the strict 


rank and grade of college-life and made- 


the senior condescend to his inferior. 
Oyril was one of those who worship 
beauty ; like all worshipers, he reveled 
in his adoration, and proclaimed it. 
Perhaps the worship was grateful even 
to Esher ; he bent and attached himself 
to Cyril—a beautiful parasite wreathed 
round a sturdy sapling—and from that 
day became his evil genius, his destiny, 
his fate ! 

I remember now the class-day when 
Esher’s oration stirred the whole audi- 
ence to smiles and tears, and every face 
warmed with the delighted enthusiasms 
kindled by his fervid fantasies and his 
delicious tones; they had expected noth- 
ing but the commonplaces and rounded 
periods of the occasion, and this blaze 
of oratory burst upon them, this strength 





of logic and bubble of wit and grace of 


> gesture; and if it all became, to-morrow, 


but bitter foam in their mouths, to-day 
it flashed and shone a vivid splendor in 
the sun. It was his first and last; 
Esher was too indolent to do the same 
thing twice, if the first time was an ef- 
fort. " And how his comrades cheered 
him ; how the vivas rung ; how they loved 
him—the fellow who had fascinated 
them—and how Cyril] gloried in his 
triumph! And so I gloried too. 

Esher took Cyril home with him when 
he went—a home of ease and luxury; 
every one there was his slave: his 
elder brother Lyell, and Lyell’s wife, 
Helen, as much ‘at his command as 
two of his own fingers, and a young 
cousin, Elise, who, after fretting against 
him in a singular antagonism, always lost 
herself in the mob and ended by obeying 
Esher. Elise had no fortune, and, being 
a dependent, was. treated by Lyell and 
Helen with more gentle courtesy than if 
she had been an heiress of millions. 
Sometimes, then, they essayed to regard 
her wishes when those wishes were ab- 
solutely daring enough to contravene 
some pet whim of Esher’s. ‘She gives 
me more trouble than all my money,” 
said Esher, laughingly, one day, to Cyril ; 
“suppose ou marry her.” Perhaps 
Cyril else might never have thought of it. 

She was a fair little thing enough, this 
Elise ; a blossomy kind of face, she had, 
with soft, shining hair blowing round it 
half in curls; but all her nature should 
have been read in the weak mouth, with 
its pretty, petulant pout; and her eyes, 
the golden hazel eyes, large, wide, wan- 
dering things, over which she seemed to 
have small control, always reminded me 
of floating yolks of eggs. She had a 
helpless way, too, with her hands, and 
often, when she forgot herself, stood look- 
ing like a penguin. But then, in other 
things, she was as graceful as Esher's 
self; and she hated him; so I ought to 
love her. If she grew more fretful with 
every year that passed, it was because he 
recognized the antagonism between them 
and found acute pleasure in aggravating 
it by a thousand ways, as when one 
probes a sore. “I shall go wild, if I 
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have to live in the house with Esher, 
long !” she used to say to me. “TI shall 
lose my mind,I know I shall. He tot, 
ments me like a needle; I am half be- 
side myself now! And you know'there 
is a vein of insanity in our family already, 
do you not? My cousin Lyell’s father 
died deranged; there has always been a 
maniac in every generation as far as one 
can recollect. And Esher means to make 
it me, this time! . I know he does!” 

“ Nonsense, little Elise,” I would an- 
swer then. “Nobody becomes crazy 
that is forever fearing it. Besides, you 
are not the kind. Lyell might—he is 
so serious and large-minded always—” 

“Oh, I hope not! What should we 
do? How can you suggest such things ? 
When one wants to be quieted, to have 
one talk in that way—oh, deliver me 
from my friends—Job’s comforters !” 

I laughed at her, and twisted the 
heavy jacinth beads among her falling 
curls. “Never mind, never mind,” I 
said. “ Put your trouble into your pray- 
ers. As for your friends, I never said I 
was one of them. [I am Cyril’s friend, 
and if he loves you, there is nothing for 
it but I must love you, too! Ido! Ido! 
There, drop that idea that wears you 
thin! Why, what a silly child it is— 
when she visits the Retreat, we all will 
keep her company !” 

She laughed back at me in the glass, 
getting rosy and pretty again. “ You 
think I haven't mind enough to go crazy,” 
she said, half indignantly. 

“You may grow very crabbed, my 
Elise,” I replied, “ but as to going crazy, 
you little linnet, why, a kitten sooner 
could! There, you look like a flower 
—a pink and white sweet-pea. Hark! 
the band is tuning, and the people 
have begun to come. Shall we go 
down ?” 

“Yes. There’s Esher’s voice. He’s 
wheedling Cyril to some mischief. Did 
you know that Esher played ?” 

“Played? On what? Oh, of course; 
accompaniments. Yes, I have heard 
him—” 

“No, not accompaniments.” 

“ On the violin, then?’ I asked, care- 
lessly. 





“No; nor yet on the stage. On the 
green-covered table !” 

“ Esher—gamble !” 

“Esher gambles. Now take care of 
Cyril !” ; 

We were alone in the world together, 
Cyril and I. And so when he found 
these friends, and made this young girl 
love him, it was only natural that I 
should be summoned there, too ; his plea- 
sure would have been half destroyed 
without me. I tried to care for Elise, to 
select her virtues and dwell on them and 
magnify them ; but, when all was said, 
she was such a weak and peevish little 
thing, that I wondered at my brother. 

Cyril came bounding up the stairs 
to give his arm to Elise, as we went 
down that night, full of fun and frolic, 
and, fired with the gay scene, ready for 
any roguery. I stood a moment and 
saw them float down together, her mus- 
lins fluttering in the draft, her yellow 
hair blowing back till it caught against 
the heavy beads. Esher waited for me 
at the foot when they had gone by, idly 
pulling a bouquet apart; he gave it to 
me as I reached him, and offered me his 
arm. It was purple monk’s-hood clusier- 
ed round one white fleur-de-lis. “ Ah !” 
I said, “ chivalry and sin, galliardise and 
grave-clothes, poison and _ perfume! 
Would you have me be so cruel as to 
wear aconite into a ball?” 

He took them away again leisurely, 
and dropped them, in his slow fashion, 
through a window as we passed. ‘“ Too 
quick-witted for me,” he said, “ and too 
alliterative. You did not see the little 
bed of Scotch roses at the base ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered him; “smoth- 
er our sins in roses, and still—” 

“They smell to heaven! The world 
is not good enough for you, I fear. 
You must get you to a nunnery. But, 
just one dance before we go!” And, 
directly, his grasp had stolen round me, 
and we were sliding down the floor, 
he holding me with so strong and lithe 
an arm that’ we seemed to move like 
rose-leaves on a wind. He did not like 
me; already I knew that, or fancied that 
I knew it. I wondered why he danced 
with me, and in this way. To please 
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; 

Cyril, it may have been; at any rate, to 
pleuse himself; Ife meant to make me 
lose my héad, I saw, as plainly as Elise 
‘thought she saw the same in another 
manner, with herself. But my head 
was strong, and though the music 
whirled us at its will, and the flowers, 
the faces, and the odors threw their in- 
toxication all about us, I could look 
coolly up at the starry beauty bending 
over me and repel the enchantment of 
the gaze. I would not add another 
victim to his shrine. As for me, I must 
keep watch for Cyril. But Esher hadc*no 
mind to release me yet, and so I listened 
to the music as we fled before it, the wild 
joy of the flutes, the singing of the strings, 
and the silvery drum beneath it «ll beat- 
ing like a strong and steady heart. 

“T shall tire the players out, but I 
shall not weary you,” said Esher, at last. 
He knew the sweet affinities that music 
makes, like a spell commanding alien 
substances to mingle. He knew the 
electric thrills that spring from touch to 
touch, the sweet dangers of approach 
and neighborhood. He knew that the 
dance is the pantomime of life and love ; 
he meant by playing it to make it real, 
real to me at least; for if I loved him 
should I not be plastic in his hand and 
cease to counteract his charm on Cyril. 
I was not aware of all this at the time— 
felt but vaguely with the shadowy im- 
press in which one the whole day re- 
members a dream of the night before. 
But I resisted him ; thank heaven, if for no 
more, for that! And Fate and Fortune 
turned the wheel at last, and my day 
came, worthless and wretched though 
that day might be. Perhaps Esher’s 
head was not so strong as mine, after 
all, that night ; for soon I thought that 
he was paler than when we slipped into 
the figure; the time of the music was 
quickening, too, passing from the slow, 
voluptuous waltz into a gayer- turn, a 
swifter step; then I gave him the meas- 
ure he had meted; he so fond of the 
lazy swinging ; I, following the music, 
doubled the movements of our dance, 
and we sped on till the winding horns, 
the deep-breathed bassoons, the twitter- 
ing violins, all blended tone and tune 








together, and were lost in the diffuse” 


resonance of clashing cymbals. Then 
I suffered the flight to slacken, for I was 
the mistress of the movement, not he the 
master, and we paused at last and sunk 
upon aseat. Esher smiled; a ghastly 
sort of smile. 

“You were angry with me,” said he, 
boldly, “ because I dizzied you.” 

“TI might have been,’ I answered, 
“ were you not so giddy now. Shall I 
go and send you a goblet of iced-water ?” 

“ On your peril,” he replied. “I should 
have been strong enough to put my foot 
down, that is to stop, if you had not 
dazed my brain first. Who taught you 
to waltz? The meteors? When one 
‘dies and goes to blazes one will waltz 
just so, perhaps.” 

Elise joined us here, and he went 
away with Cyril. We stood on small 
ceremony with each other; but, looking 
down the rooms, presently I saw him at 
a sideboard, taking a cordial with a toss, 
brandy or curacgoa, or some spiced fiery 
stuff. He filled another glass for Cyril, 
but the boy did not like it, and set it 
down again; what Esher said then of 
course we could not hear; yet the color 
sprung on Cyril’s cheek beneath some 
gay taunt or other.. He took the glass 
once more and drained it with a gulp, 
and after that the color stayed and did 
not go again. 

It was late in the evening when, to 
Cyril standing again beside ‘Elise and 
me, came Esher, as pale, and cool, and 
handsome as ever. ‘“ Come, boy,” he 
said, “ the rooms are thinning ; and high 
time. We must have had the equator in 
here to-night, instead of love’s Cestus— 
it has been such fiery weather. There's 
no reason that we should stay to see the 
last of them—these dear dummies of our 
game, dancers and dowagers. And then 
our young ladies are retiring, you see.” 

“T don’t know how he should see what 
isn’t the case !” said Elise. 

“ Why, I will tell you how,” he an- 
swered, presenting his arm to conduct 
her from the room. 

She laughed, but took it; and with 
Cyril's hand in mine we two followed, 
pausing at the foot of the staircase. 
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- “ Now for a cigar,” said Esher. “ And 
then for the sweet refreshment.” 

“Of sleep ?” said Elise. “ But what 
noisy dreams you will have! Too much 
rattling in them, Esher, for healthy slum- 
ber !” 

Esher dealt her a look, but bowed, and 
bade good-night. ‘{Good-night, pretty 
rose,” he said; “you are sweet, for all 
your thorns.” She tossed her head im- 
patiently. “ Ah, I like that,” added Esher, 
looking back. “It breaks the monotony 
of attitude. You are not an Egyptian 
priestess to drop your arms in that way ; 
it looks, Elise, as if one sometimes wore 
strait-jackets !” 

“He is kin to the foul fiend,” said 
Elise, at the head of the stairs, pausing 
to glance down at him over the balusters. 
“ Will he make Cyril one with himself?” 

It grieved me to see the phenomena of 
the love that Elise had for Cyril; it was 
no large-hearted love, but a fractious, 
plaintive one; she could never for a mo- 
ment forget herself in him; but perhaps 
the puling emotion was as painful and 
as sweet to her as the great, genuine pas- 
sion to another ; but it never seemed like 
the sacred compact of soul and soul. As 
for Cyril, he was unconscious of it, I 
know, but, he had loved Esher far better 
than Elise ; still did; perhaps he even 
felt his tie to her the pleasanter that it 
allowed him to be the more frequently 
where Esher was; had there been no 
Esher, for him thére would never have 
been any Elise; he was so young that 
his affections rather than his passions 
were in play; Elise was well enough, 
but on his horizon Esher lay a demigod 
translated to the skies. Once and twice 
I tried to admonish him of the man ; but 
he turned upon me in such a sudden and 
unwonted anger, that I dared not brave 
him and risk the love I had. I would 
have guarded him, so that at his dawning 
manhood he had met only those who 
should have called his nobler passions in- 
to play, and so strengthened him in the 
beginning for his single-handed contest 
with the world ; but Esher was before me, 
and all that I-could do was just to fold 
my hands and pray, and wait till he came 
back to me; he must return one day, I 


said ; it was only that Esher had be- 
witched him, and all such glamours pass, 
we know. 

At that period I was not acquainted 
with the manner in which the finances of 
the family were disposed. Elise was 
poor, I knew; and so had Lyell been, I 
afterward discovered, until he married 
Helen and her enormous wealth. Their 
own property had been invested badly by 
unfaithful trustees; but in his minority 
Esher’s portion had had time to accumu- 
late somewhat. From the day he came 
of ‘age, it sifted through his fingers like 
rain. But as for Cyril, tlie boy was rich, 
I was his only guardian, and he handled 
my money as freely as his own; what 
was mine was his as well. He wasa 
fine prey for Esher, and he used him well 
and drained him dry. 

When I went again to visit Helen, I 
found Cyril already there; he had been 
rusticated, and had told me nothing of it. 

Esher came condoling with me, as- 
suring me that after all it was a mere 
misdemeanor, his offense, a trivial thing. 
“ Esher,” I cried, “ you have done Cyril 
no good !” 

“ How should I?” said he, with a sur- 
prised glance, and then a falling lip like 
a grieved child’s. To whom did I ever 
do any good? Iwas as wild as he at 
his years—see how steady I am now!” 
He lifted a glass as he spoke, and his 
hand trembled, so that the water shook 
from side to side. There was a mute 
malice in his eye, but such a merry mis- 
chief in his following laugh, that to hear 
it made love and . pity spring up in one’s 
heart together. I began to like Esher in 
spite of myself, in spite of himself; first 
or last all yielded to him. But, the more 
I liked, the more I feared, the more I 
essayed to drag Cyril from his fatal fas- 
cination. It seemed to me then, for the 
first time, that there was a change in 
Esher’s feelings toward myself. I tried 
to disbelieve it; it was like a stain for 
one to be loved by that bad man. 

There had grown to be that in my dear 
boy’s face now which it pained me to see. 
He came and sat beside me, asI Jay on 
the lounge one night, and smoothed my 
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though he had no wish nor power to stop - 


in his career. He was no outcast yet— 
oh, God forbid !—but full-blooded life 
and the strong animal spirits drove him 
to extremes, with Esher’s hands upon the 
reins; and as the revel and carouse 
abounded in the lawless gayety he loved, 
he did as those he met there did. 

Esher, moving idly along, threw him- 
self on the mat beside Cyril as he sat 
there on the footstool and smoothed my 
hair. “Isuppose I might not touch a lock 
myself,” he said, gayly ; “I wonder how 
it would seem to smooth a sister’s hair.” 

A look I liked crept over Cyril’s face 
—an angry distrust; if I could but 
strengthen it! “Try your hand on 
Helen’s,” he answered. 

“ And have Lyell in my own! Lyell 
in one’s hair would be a bad business, 
let me tell you. Well, you can not mes- 
merize her; I defy you!—the falcon- 
gentle —and if you are coming out with 
me—” 

“Where are you going now?” asked 
Elise, petulantly. 

“To prayer-meeting,” answered Eshér. 

“Don’t scoff, Esher; you have need 
enough of it. You are always going 
somewhere,” she added, to Cyril. 

“Well?” asked Cyril, so much after 
the fashion of Esher’s self that I opened 
my eyes wide. Esher rose, enjoying it, 
his white teeth glittering softly, his hand- 
some. face more darkly bright and beau- 
tiful than the faces one sees in dreams. 
“That will do, Cyril,’ he said. “ Ex- 
tenuate naught, and set down naught in 
malice.” . 

“T should like to have you stay with 
me this evening, Cyril dear,” I said, and 
I looked at him, and then at Esher. It 
was a troubled smile that flitted over 
Esher’s face. “ Our guardian angel warns 
us,” he said, lightly. 

“Yes,” whimpered Elise, “it is like 
the picture of Satan and the Seraph 
contending for the young man’s soul.” 

“ Elise !” said Cyril, angrily. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Elise, the tears start- 
ing to her eyes, “you know Esher isn’t 
like other pcople! He can do what oth- 
ers may not even think of doing. And 





then—” 
Vou. L—1i1. 


“Elise !” uttered Cyril, again. 

“T begin to think you are out of your 
head already, little one,” said Esher, with 
his easy sneer. 

“T dare say! Idaresay! Sometimes 
I think Iam. But if ever I go beside 
myself, it is you, Esher—it is you that 
has made me so.” 

“«Thrice the brinded cat hath mew- 
ed,’” quoted Esher, cool as any prompter. 

“ Elise !” exclaimed Cyril, once again, 
in the same breath with him. 

“Ter tonuit sine nube deus, tria ful- 
gura misit,” added Esher, sauntering out 
of the room, and pausing at the door. 
“If he says Elise the fourth time, the 
earth will open under you, my dear; or 
else the cloud wilt come tov, and the 
rain, and we shall have such a storming 
lovers’ quarrel-——which all the arrows ip 
Cupid’s quiver forbid! And so, Cyril 
my young hawk, come along.” 

“Ts that you, Elise?” I asked, an hour 
later, as, still lying there in the dusk, ¢ 
soft footfall reached my ear. 

“Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vecu 
avec elle,’ said a quiet voice. “ Not 
Elise, but Esher. As Cyril would not 
come, I am here to take his place.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, coldly. 

“T suppose that means I can not take 
his place. Well, to tell you the truth, I 
have no desire to do so. The place I 
want is one peculiarly my own—” 

“May we have lights, Mr. Esher?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly we may. Of what kind? 
Star-lights, side-lights, cross-lights, or 
candle-lights ?” 

“ Gas, if you please.” 

“In a moment.” He could have 
lighted it himself, but he rung for a ser- 
vant. When it was done, and the ser- 
vant gone, he turned it down to a blue 
glimmer, and flung himself into the great 
arm-chair beneath the chandelier. “I 
wonder,” said he, after a little quiet, 
“have women any clemency? Do they 
ever forgive, do you think ?” 

“ Not till they forget.” 

“ And when do they forget ?” 

“How can J say? Perhaps when 
they drown their injury in something 
greater—in sorrow or in love.” 
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“ A woman loves a man, then, who 
has injured her ?” 

“ Ah, very often.” 

“Perhaps you are cynical enough to 
mean that he injures her in that he dares 
to love her ?” 

“T hope I am not profane enough.” 

He was silent for a minute, sitting 
with his elbows on the chair, and his 
forehead resting on the hands thus clasped 
before it. 

“Do you know that I have injured 
you ?” said he, then, suddenly. 

“You have injured me, irremedi- 
ably, Mr. Esher, I sometimes fear,” I 
said. 

“ But not intentionally—not intention- 
ally!” he replied. “ Iam going to make 
you a confession,” he said, presently, 
“about Cyril. It is true I led him on— 
that is, he saw first through me, it may 
be, much of that wickedness which men 
see later through themselves. It never 
struck me what I did; I never thought 
of him as younger than myself—he is 
so much the man, you see. Lately, 
since I have guessed your trouble, and 
seen the reckless spirit with which he 
plunges onward, I have accused myself 
—I have held him back till he has bro- 
ken bridle ; I tremble, now and then, lest 
I should make him hate me with the re- 
straints that I impose—” 

“ And what if you should ?” 

“Well, nothing to you, it seems,” he 
answered, with a flash; “a great deal 
to me!” 

“Do you really mean to say that you 
love Cyril, Mr, Esher ?” 

“TI refuse to reply,” he said, rising. 
“ But if you want to know who it is I 
love—listen—you !” 

I was sitting up in a corner of the 
sofa, but I cowered and hid my face. I 
felt his approach, and motioned him 
blindly away. 

“ And you ?” he said ; “ if Cyril loves 
me, you must love me too.” 

“Ah, Esher, what a hypocrite you 
are! Love you! Does a woman love 
a snake ?” 

I was sorry when I had said it. I 
would sooner have bitten out my tongue. 
But I recalled the damnation his subtle 








wizardry had wrought for Cyril, and the 
words were wrung from me. 

He was close beside me. He bent so 
that his lips touched my ear. “ By hea- 
ven!” said he, in a tone at which I 
shivered, “but I will make you love 
me!” 

“Why, I thought the gas was lighted. 
Oh, you have turned it down. Didn’t I 
hear voices? Cyril, is that you? Oh, 
nobody but Esher,” and Elise blazed up 
the gas. 

“ At your service,” said Esher, turning 
lightly on his heel. 

“Where have you left Cyril?” she 
asked. 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

“ Heaven forefend! unless the wolves 
are set to keep the flock.” 

“Do not be personal, cousin mine. 
If you, with all your arts, can not keep 
Cyril, how can I?” 

“What a crafty creature you have 
grown, Esher! You know well enough 
where Cyril is. You could have brought 
him home with you.” 

“Tf I could have brought him home 
I should; depend on that,’ he said, 
hotly. 

“Depend on any thing you say, 
Esher !” 

But Helen and Lyell entered there, 
and Helen, taking out her work—Elise’s 
bridal vail she was embroidering ; for, 
though the marriage would not take 
place for more than a year to come, this 
work had been begun more than a year 
ago—the general mood softened to suit 
the placid worker. I was relieved at 
that; for when Elise turned up the gas, 
Esher’s face had terrified me. It had 
been of a dark purple, like a_ bruise, 
slowly growing livid, till it looked like 
the face of a dead man. I could not 
but admire his self-possession, though, all 
the while; for not till Lyell had his book 
and Helen her needle, did the old calm, 
lustrous beauty shine out again like a 
mask. 

Elise went and laid her head on 
Helen’s knee, and let the soft folds of 
the lace fall about her and shroud her 
face. 

“ You are a pretty picture, Elise,” said 
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Esher, looking at her. “If Cyril could 
but see you now, with your blushes 
whitening under all that snow.” 

Elise flung it off angrily. “Let me 
alone, Esher!” said she. “ You are the 
skeleton at every feast. I do not want 
Cyril to look at me with such eyes as 
yours !” 

He bit his lip and turned away; but 
came back, taking up a card from the 
table, and laying it down again. “ Are 
they such wicked eyes, Elise,” he said, 
“that they can never look on beauty and 
be blest ?” 

She was sorry for him then, and in- 
censed with herself. “ Oh, I don’t know, 
Esher, what you mean,” she cried, the 
ready tears at hand; “I’m sure you'll 
drive me wild !” 

“Turn on the water-works,’ said 
Esher, with his old impertinence. “ Tears, 
wet blankets—there’s no such antidote 
as a good damper, my fair Undine!” 
He was in his mocking mood then, and 
teased her after that for full an hour; he 
wanted me, I thought, to interfere and 
silence him; but I could not speak, and 
he would not cease. 

It was growing late then. I said good- 
night to them all, and went up-stairs. 
I wanted to get away, for I was sad at 
heart. Elise followed. But before I 
closed my door I heard the firm few 
chords that Esher always struck on the 
piano when he sung, and knew that he 
was singing to Helen—for she loved 
melody, and there was a music in his 
voice sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb. I shut my door with displeasure 
when I heard the song he sung—the 
sodden, sad lament. It seemed a profan- 
ation that Shelley’s words should part 
his lips; but they stole upward with 
their penetrating pathos, and long after 
I had laid my head upon the pillow, they 
seemed to ring about me: 


“ Swifter far than summer’s flight, 
Swifter far than youth’s delight, 
Swifter far than happy night, 

Art thou come and gone ; 
As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is sped, 
As the heart when joy is fled, 
I am left lone—alone. 





“ The swallow summer comes again, 
The owlet night resumes her reign, 
But the wild swan youth is fain 

To fly with thee, false as thou. 
My heart each day desires the morrow, 
Sleep itself is turned to sorrow, 
Vainly would my winter borrow 
Sunny leaves from any bough. 


* Lilies for a bridal bed, 
Roses for a matron’s head, 
Violets for a maiden dead, 
Pansies let my flowers be: 
On the living grave I bear 
Scatter them without a tear, 
Let no friend, however dear, 
Waste one hope, one fear for me!”’ 





CHRISTMAS IN ROME. 


O need at Rome to be told that 
Christmas is at hand; for hark! the 
streets resound with the buzz and drone 
of zampogni and pifferi, blown by pious 
Italians at this season of the year, to 
celebrate the praise della Regina Cali. 
Look out when you may, you always 
seg a couple of pifferari, in their well- 
known picturesque costume, standing be- 
neath the shrine of a Madonna, taking 
no heed of numerous ragazzi, who regard 
them and their rude instruments at first 
with stupid wonder, often followed by 
jeers and derision. 

You will meet them in every piazza, 
via and vicolo in Rome, exploring their 
intricacies in search of the images of 
their beloved Madonna, their devotion 
being apparently real, for I never saw 
them begging. But you can not look 
long at them without seeing baiocchi 
cast into their hats, for they are liked by 
the adult population, many of whom re- 
gard them with reverential feelings, re- 
presenting, as they are supposed to do, 
the shepherds to whom the wondrous 
birth was first revealed in the heavens. 
Indeed, so beloved is the Virgin, that any 
show of outward devotion to her is sure 
to meet with a ready response, and when 
the pifferari, in the course of the Novena, 
sing: 

Ma guardate la Vergine beata, 

Che in ciel e in terra sia nosir’ avvocata, 
zealous and religious listeners generally 
reward them with baiocchi. 
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Yes, Christmas is near, but its advent 
is not heralded by holly starred with 
crimson berries, making gay the market- 
places ; nor can you, when contemplating 
the deep, pure skies filled with 
Hues which have words, and speak to us of 

heaven, 

believe that this season of religious re- 
joicing has commenced. Myriads of 
roses still make the gardens in and around 
Rome gay, and large bushes of rosemary 
are blue with blossoms. But out of the 
sunshine the streets are cold, and, chilled 
by the blast, you walk fast, or endeavor 
rather to do so, for unless your feet be 
of hoof-like structure, you can not walk 
fast over the Roman pavement. More 
than half a century has passed since 
Forsyth wrote: “The streets of Rome 
seem only to have been made for the 
rich. Their small, reticular pavement, 
galls the pedestrian ; they afford nv pro- 
tection against the fury of carriages, and 
are lighted only by the lamps of a few 
Madonnas.” 

Oil Jamps now feebly illumine the 
side streets and alleys, and gas makes 
the corso and a few leacing thorough- 
fares bright; but the vile lava pavement 
remains. Sometimes,when limping over 
it, I thought that the priests, who man- 
age all things here, may regard the said 
pavement as doing wholesome peniten- 
tial duty. For if pilgrims put peas in 
their shoes for penance, they may wound 
their feet in Rome without being at this 
trouble. I wonder whether it was out 
of consideration to the tender feet, and 
often puffy ankles, of cardinals, that ec- 
clesiastical etiquette forbids that their 
eminences should walk in the streets of 
Rome! I am quite sure that they could 
not do so without speedily suffering. 
Their eminences may not unfrequently 
be seen taking their promenades without 
the walls, or on the Pincio, followed by 
their lacqueys, bearing wonderful um- 
brellas ; in the streets of Rome, never! 

To the Roman Catholic, every day, as 
you will sce by the “ Diario Romano,” 
or “ L’Année Liturgique,” is a festa ; but 
during Christmas week the Roman Catho- 
lic church shines resplendent, as is fit 
and meet, in her celebration of the birth 


of our Savior. On Christmas-eve the 
cannon roared from the Castle of St. 
Angelo ; the chapter of St. John Lateran 
went in procession to the Sancta Sancto- 
rum, and exposed the figure of our Sa- 
vior; glorious Santa Maria Maggiore 
blazed with myriads of wax candles, 
while a portion of the reputed hely 
cradle was exhibited to the faithful in 
juxtaposition with the extremely quaint 
hat and sword sent annually as a present 
from the Pope to some sovereign. 

As usual, his Holiness was present 
during vespers in the Sistine. My land- 
lord introduced me to a gentleman of 
the papal household, who kindly took me 
into the chapel by a private entrance— 
a privilege which those who have under- 
gone the fatigue and crush incidental to 
long waiting at the doors of the Sistine 
Chapel before they are opened, will duly 
appreciate. On this occasion, I saw 
Pius IX for the first time. His benevo- 
lent face is well adapted for photography, 
and is generally well rendered in his 
photographic portraits. A generation of 
cardinals has passed away since I had 
last seen the Sacred College in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. Those now assembled with- 
in this edifice seemed to me in all re- 
spects inferior in dignity to their prede- 
cessors. Heavy saturnine-visaged men 
for the most part, having doubtless pen- 
siert stretti, though most certainly not 
volti sciolti. 

Divested of their gorgeous robes, scar- 
let caps, glittering rings and lace, which 
must make many women’s breasts flutter 
with envy and covetous desires, and 
clothed in plain priestly garments, they 
would certainly fail to excite admiration. 
It was a wise act on the part of Pope 
Innocent IV to so clothe these dignitaries 
of the church as to inspire the people 
generally with respect. Prior to 1244, 
they wore no red hat or any mark of dis- 
tinction. On Christmas-eve, in that year, 
the Sacred College first appeared habit- 
ed as we now see them, and we can not 
doubt that many cardinals of the Wol- 
sey type have been, in some measure at 
least, indebted to their magnificent dress 
for the awe they have inspired. 





But, hark! the warbling wethers 
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within their gildéd cage fill the Sistine 
with melody. Are those indeed the 
voices of men, which, flute-like, steal 
apon the ear? You think that one can- 
tatrice from the Apollo must be con- 
cealed behind the lattice, so woman-like 
is that voice, so exquisitely sweet that 
solo. But no; the singer is a fat man, 
by no means lovely in appearance, so 
we are glad that he is concealed, and 
that we hear without seeing him. Though 
occasionally extremely beautiful, the sing- 
ing in the papal chapel is, as a rule, mo- 
notonous. Indeed, although the Roman 
Catholic ritual is admirably adapted for 
music, Rome is far behind other cities in 
the excellence of her musical perform- 
ances in connection with her churches. 
When the Pope’s choir put forth their 
strength, and sing the grand and impres- 
sive music of Palestrina or Allegri, you 
san not fail to be delighted; but these 
performances are rare, and the ordinary 
church music on Sundays is extremely 
poor, and quite unworthy of the build- 
ings in which it is executed. 

On Christmas-eve a grand concert was 
given at the Palazza Bonaparte, at which 
several fine compositions by the old mas- 
ters of sacred music were performed ; 
and, as the singers were all of high 
merit, the execution of the various pieces 
was excellent. All the handsome rooms 
were thrown open. One contained a re- 
presentation of the Nativity, the bambino 
being swathed in rich robes, and placed 
in a manger surrounded by figures in- 
tended to represent Joseph, the Virgin, 
etc. This bambino exhibition is com- 
mon at this period in Rome, in houses of 
the upper ranks. 

Christmas day! Cannon again boom 
from St. Angelo; the great bell of St. 
Peter's rings out, and vast multitudes, 
obeying the call, radiate from all parts 
of the city to the vast Basilica. Vast, 
indeed, for, be the multitude ever so great, 
there is still always room within that 
Cathedral. No one, even during the 
Jubilee years, ever saw St. Peter’s abso- 
lutely full. 

I was indebted to my landlord for a 
place within the tribune. Habited in 
his ¢enuta di gala, as his orders prescribed, 





and headed by a Suisse, who clove the 
serried ranks of the English, struggling 
fiercely to improve their positions, he 
conducted me to an excellent locality be- 
hind the cardinals, and close to the Pope. 
How the latter entered the Basilica, float- 
ing, as it seemed, above the heads of the 
kneeling multitude, between the gorgeous 
ostrich wing-like funs, the choir mean- 
while chanting the well-known Tw es 
Petrus ; how cardinals and prelates, with 
training robes, passed sweeping up the 
tribune to do homage to their sovereign 
high pontiff; how the fine, clear voice 
of Pio Nono was heard proclaiming the 
usual éndulgenza proper for the day ; how, 
when his Holiness, at the high altar, 
surrounded by glittering ecclesiastics and 
military pomp and glory, beat his breast 
thrice and exclaimed, Domine, non sum 
dignus, before he swallowed a portion of 
the wafer ;* and how, above all, when 
the ostia was elevated, and the silent 
people were on their knees, the never-to- 
be-forgotten silver trumpets were blown 
from the far-off gallery, typical! to the 
faithful of the trump of the archangel, 
are ceremonies which have been too often 
described to render it necessary to dwell 
upon them here. 

But, grand and imposing as are these 
solemnities, they are held in little esteem 
by the people generally, who greatly pre- 
fer visiting the curious old church of 
Ara Celi during the Christmas week, 
than their grand cathedral. In that 
church, which stands, as you will remem- 
ber, on the site of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus—where Gibbon, as he tells 
us, while listening to the sandaled monks 
singing vespers, conceived the idea of 
writing his immortal history—is a small, 
insignificant, and badly-executed image 
of a bambino. This figure, said to have 
been carved by a Franciscan, and paint- 
ed by St. Luke, is regarded with peculiar 
veneration by devout Roman Catholics, 
and no wonder, if one quarter of the 
miracles which it is stated to have per- 
formed be true. And so during Christ- 





* The wafer is divided into three portions: the 
Pontiff partakes of one, the two remaining por 
tions are given to the officiating cardinal ae to 
the suddiacono. 
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mas week the bambino, arrayed in costly 
robes and jewels, is laid in a manger, 
surrounded by figures representing the 
Virgin, Joseph and others, and all day 
long crowds of excited devotees press 
forward to admire and pray before the 
sacred image. 

But this is not all; during the weck a 
miniature stage is erected opposite the 
chapel, from which children, principally 
of the high or middling class, deliver 
short discourses laudatory of the infant 
Jesus. This is really a most entertain- 
ing sight. Tricked out in the gaudiest 
dresses that the vanity of their mammas 
can afford, the little children, many 
scarcely able to lisp, are lifted on the 
stage by monks, and, having learned their 
lesson by heart, declaim piccolo sermon- 
ettas to the satisfaction of their parents, 
and the infinite delight of the crowds 
surrounding them. And it is a curious 
spectacle to see how these children, many 
mere infants, are imbued with that spirit 
of acting which may be said to be innate 
in the life of an Italian. You will see 
the tiny creatures tossing their arms 
about, shrugging their shoulders, and 
stamping their little feet with an empresse- 
ment reminding you of the stage. 

A brisk sale of representations of the 
bambino, and of a small book containing 
the history of the image, was going on 
at various stalls outside the church. The 
pictures are more truthfal than the his- 
tory, for this states that the wood of 
which the image is composed is olive, 
whereas it is mahogany. The book fur- 
ther states that Gibbon was moved to 
write the “Decline” by contemplating 
the ceremonies in the Ara Celi, which 
he regarded as little better than Pagan ; 
“ but,” adds the little book, “ Signor Gib- 
bon was an infelice Protestante pieno di 
mal talente.” ~ 

Surprising adventures befell the bam- 
bino on its voyage to Rome; the ship con- 
taining it being overtaken by a fearful 
storm, it became necessary to throw all 
the cargo, etc., overboard, including the 
box containing the precious image. This, 
after having been long buffeted by the 
waves, was eventually cast ashore at Leg- 
horn, und transported, amid much re- 





joicing, to the Church of Santa Maria 
Ara Celi, in Rome. The auspicious 
event occurred in 1250, since which pe- 
riod, according to my authority, the 
image has continued to be regarded with 
intense veneration, not only by the citi- 
zens of Rome, but also by the spiritual 
subjects of the Pope; and as these com- 
prise some one hundred and forty mil 
lions, it is evident that the bambino has 
a large number of adorers. “ As little 
better than Pagan.” How far Gibbon 
was correct in making this assertion, is 
a question forced on all thinking Protes- 
tants who behold the ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic church in Rome, and 
particularly those connected with the 
adoration of saints, relics and images, 
There is scarcely a day on which the 
images of one or more saints are not set 
up, if not for adoration, at least with the 
effect of moving the people to think more 
of them than of God. Every church 
has its festa, a kind of benefit, when the 
patron saint of the edifice is exhibited in 
a very conspicuous manner, his or her 
effigy being sometimes a masterpiece of 
art, and sometimes a wretched plaster 
image, gaudily painted, but which, never. 
theless, finds adorers, for I have often 
seen such busts kissed fervently by man 
and woman. 

This multiplication of images is en- 
tirely opposed to the pure and simple 
doctrine of the early Christians. To 
Gregory II (A. D. 715) attaches the re- 
nown of justifying their adoration. The 
images set up by the Greeks and Romans 
were, he avowed, mere fanciful represent- 
ations of gods or demons, whereas those 
in Christian churches are in the simili- 
tude of the Virgin, Christ, and the saints. 
How Gregory hurled his thunder against 
the bold iconoclast Emperor Leo, and 
how that pontiff’s exertions, aided by 
the Empress Theodora, prevailed, is well 
known. Images and their worship be- 
came established, and from that period 
they have held a foremost place in the 
Roman Catholic church. The fact is the 
more surprising, because in the year 754, 
in the reign of Constantine [TV (who bore 
the nickname of Copronymous), a general 
council consisting of three hundred and 
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MOONLIGHT. 








thirty-eight bishops met at Constantino- 
ple, at which the worship of images was 
not only declared abominable, but it was 
further decreed that all such things should 
be cast out of the Christian churches. 

The “Année Liturgique 4 Rome” 
gives a list of six hundred and seventy 
saints, all of whom are more or less hon- 
ored in that city! And this number, be 
it observed, far from exhausts the list, the 
martyrs being a very “army,” as our 
own prayer-book calls them. 





MOONLIGHT. 


T has shone forever, 
From immemorial times, 

On glimmering lake and river 

Of enchanted climes. 
Like a poet’s reverie, 

It broodeth still and bright, 
Working changes magical 

With its unreal light. 


Its lands are not, surely, 
The realms we know by day; 
All things glittering purely 
In its silvery ray— 
No more than poet’s dreamings 
Are like the lives they live; 
But, oh! unearthly beauty 
Is in the charm they give. 


Who that loves a woman, 
Would woo her in the light, 
When the passion preter-human 
Could be breathed at night ? 
Take her where its shining arrows 
Strike her heart and eyes, 
You will find what helpful virtue 
In the moonlight lies 


It has shone forever, 
Since Adams kissed their Eves, 
Glimmering on the river, 
Shimmering on the leaves: 
Underneath its smiling softness 
The trembling ocean paces, 
Led, as Una led the lion, 
By her gentle graces, 


It builds fairy bridges 

O’er the cataracts’ thunder, 
And its silver wedges 

Split the chasms asunder ; 





Lovers, elves and hobgoblins 


Are under its control— 


It fills the azure arch of heaven 


As music fills the soul. 


By it the bright stranger 


Swore love to Juliet; 

By it—unwonted ranger, 
Her sandals all dew-wet— 

Fair Hermia tracked the woodland 
With Helena, love-lorn, 

Through that midsummer midnight, 
Which brought auspicious morn, 


It has shone forever, 
Since first the breezes blew, 
Glimmering on the river, 
Shimmering on the dew ; 
Lighting magic signal-flames 
On tops of lonely towers, 
Whereby the witches on the heath 
Knew their appointed hours. 


From the crystal summit 
Of the Alps, where never 


Eye of bird looked from it, 


Nor chamois made endeavor 


To scale its awful grandeur, 


It tends its altar-fire, 
Glowing like our hopes of heaven, 
When we most aspire. 


Also in the valleys, 


Where the grass is deep, 


With the brook it dallies, 


Till both slip into sleep. 


All night the lucent lilies 


Fill up their lustrous bowls _ [ings, 


With moonlight, as with saintly yearn- 


Nuns satisfy their souls. 


Its wonder-working essence, 


Touched on poets’ eyes, 


Reveals the shadowy presence 


That round about us lies. 


The demon lady by the oak, 


It showed to Christabel, 


And things forbidden are oft discerned 


Beneath its summoning spell. 


It has shone forever, 


Down immemorial years, 


On time’s lengthening river, 
Ss oS ’ 


Whose springs are human tears; 


It glitters on the glaciers, 


It glimmers on the waves, 


But most, with white and silent face,. 


It watches o’er men’s graves. 
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CAMPHOR AND COLOGNE. 
I—CAMPHOR. 


{NAPTAIN Judson Gale went out from 
© Boston with his ship, bound for 
China, in the spring of the year 1850, 
and was never heard from more—he, 
nor his ship, nor a man of the crew. 
After waiting and hoping for two weary 
years, Mrs. Gale put on widow’s weeds. 
Her little fund of money being all ex- 
hausted, the widow turned her pleasant 
home into a boarding-house, thus to sup- 
port her two children—Ellen, now six 
years old, and John, thirteen. John 
left his school, and got a place in a doc- 
tor’s office, where he earned enough 
money to clothe himself. One year 
later, I came to Boston, and this became 
my new home. 

Anybody must have known, who had 
looked into the widow Gale’s parlors, 
that it had been the home of a sea-cap- 
tain. To me, a lad of seventeen, just 
from my home on the old farm in 
Berkshire county, this house was a little 
wonder-world. Not a room in it but 
held quaint and curious articles, brought 
from over-seas ; and as for the parlors, 
they were strewn with them. The 
marble mantels held marvelous speci- 
mens of Chinese carving —miniature 
junks, wrought in ivory, fragile and 
beautiful, with every thing complete 
throughout, even to an image of a Chi- 
nese mariner of stolid aspect; balls with- 
in balls, to the number of a dozen, over 
which some unfortunate celestial had 
pricked and prodded away years of pris- 
on life. On the tables were brittle rice- 
paper pictures from Japan, brilliant in 
brightest colors; and sandal-wood fans 
and boxes, and towers of slippery man- 
darin stone, and beautiful shells without 
number. Then there were chop-sticks, 
and peak-toed slippers woven of silk and 
gold, and ponderous Japanese inkstands 
of brass, and images of calambuco wood, 
and boxes of onyx and alabaster and 
vetivert mats from Hindostan, emitting 
delicate perfumes—in short no end of 
‘bijouterie, on the floors, in corners and 
all about. Captain Gale had made 








many trips to China, and always came 
home laden with treasures of this sort; 
but not of this sort only, for Mrs. Gale 
possessed a gorgeous colléction of gems, 
perfectly pure—emeralds, diamonds, ru- 
bies, pearls, etc—not one of which 
would she part with; and little Ellen 
owned a real camel’s hair shawl, which 
she put on one day for my edification, 
and which dragged far behind her on 
the carpet, being a world too large for 
her. The captain laoked to her being 
a lady some day. 

My chamber had its own supply of 
treasures. A row of wonderful shells 
lay along the Indian rug before the 
closed fireplace—for it was June—and 
a pair of bungling Japanese sandals of 
straw were under the quaint ebony 
light-stand. On the wall there hung a 
Japanese dagger and flaming red sash, 
and a Russian dressing-gown that the 


captain got one day in St. Petefsburg.’ 


There were many other trinkets besides ; 
but that which most obtruded itself 
upon my notice was a beautiful camphor- 
wood box, grotesquely carved out of the 
rare evergreen of Formoza, which ex- 
haled a fragrance that filled the whole 
room with its life. Ah, old box! All 
the sensuous in my nature felt your fra- 
grant greeting, that warm June after- 
noon; but I little dreamed how much 
you were to be to me in the future— 
how your sweet spirit was to follow me 
through the world like a living thing! 
Boston was new to me, and as my 
duties in the counting-room where I was 
assistant book-keeper held me constantly 
busy during the day, it was natural that 
I should devote my evenings to investi- 
gating the mysteries of that famous town. 
But after a few weeks, its romantic aspect 
wearing off, the streets lost their charm 
tome. Even the glittering theaters no 
longer fascinated. I began tospend my 
evenings at home. Not in the parlors, 
though there was a pleasant circle there, 
but in my own room, with its ever-pres- 
ent fragrance of camphor, looking out 
at the window over which the grape- 
vines clambered, or reading or writing. 
I had a strong leaning to poetry in those 
days ; but my father—a very hard, stern 
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and practical man—had schooled me 
thoroughly with the understanding that 
poets were a beggarly crew, and I 
never dreamed of writing for money. 
But there was that in me which sought 
for expression in musical numbers. My 
nature was sensuous to a high degree ; 
and in this fact may be found the ex- 
planation of the power of perfumes over 
me. My whole being luxuriated in this 
camphor-wood odor. To some, I be- 
lieve, the odor of camphor is not agree- 
able; to me, it is very delicious. And 
perfumes are to me what strains of mu- 
sic are to many people; they paint me 
pictures. A forgotten perfume, which 
returns to me to-day, revives with all 
the vivid light of the very life, the scenes 
with which it was first associated ; they 
become instant, present. 

Ellen Gale came into my life along 
with the aroma of that camphor-wood 
box; and by-and-by, as she began to 
creep into my heart with her sweet, 
winning ways, the odor of camphor en- 
folded her, and became forever associ- 
ated with her. I close my eyes now, 
and breathe the perfumes of camphor, 
and instantly she stands before me as in 
those quict, happy days, when she drew 
ever nearer and nearer to me, and came 
at last to be like a sister to me—-sitting 
on my knee by the window in the moon- 
light, or leaning on the table where I 
built feeble poesy, watching my scratch- 
ing pen with silent interest. I see her 
soft brown eyes, her pure white face, 
her brillia:.t lips, her plain, dark, banded 
hair; I feei tle touch of her little hand 
upon my neck; and the odor of the 
camphor-wood box enfolding us like a 
spirit. 

The box was Ellen’s own. “ Papa 
brought it to me the last time he came 
home from China,” said she. ‘“ It was 
full of French bon-bons that he got in 
Liverpool. I think the world of it, and 
no one ever put any thing in it since the 
bon-bons were gone, for I would not let 
them; but I wish you would use it to 
keep your poetry in.” 

That meant much, as a token of es- 
pecial regard to me; for the devotion 
of the child to her father’s memory was 








something very striking, and very beau- 
tiful. She one day showed me the last 
letter he ever wrote her—dated at Liver- 
pool. It was already wearing away at 
the edges, for the daughter had carried 
it always since in her pure white bosom, 
putting it at night under her pillow. 

When I took Ellen Gale for my sister, 
and called her thereafter “little Nell,” 
I was honest about it; I took Mrs. Gale 
also for my mother, and John for my 
brother. Mother, brother or sister of 
my own blood, I had never known; and 
this relation was more to me than it 
would have been to another, perhaps. 
I loved Mrs. Gale with a strong regard, 
and John no less. ‘“ Doctor Jack,” as I 
playfully called him, would do about 
any thing forme; he was a good boy. 
Both he and the mother always called 
me by my first name—Will; but little 
Nell, out of her more caressing nature, 
called me Willie. No one else on this 
round globe ever called me by that 
name but little Nell; and no one ever 
shall; but there is no danger—I was 
thirty years old last August, and am 
past the day for being petted, I should 
think. We used to esteem it a rare bit 
of humor when I would sit holding little 
Nell on my knee, and would tell her I 
was going to marry her one of these 
days, and call her my fairy wife. 

“ But you can’t marry your own sister, 
can you, Willie ?” she would say. 

Though I never wrote tales, I had a 
natural leaning to fiction, I think, and I 
used to tell Nellie grand stories of my 
future life, in which she figured as the 
heroine; or build beautiful air-castles 
with brown-stone fronts, and locate them 
in West Boston, and dwell in them toa 
happy old age with my fairy wife. I 
was to be a great poet, of course, with 
a large fortune made with the assistance 
of Fame, and Nellie was very proud of 
her poet husband. How little I saw the 
work I was doing! How little I realized 
that so much of these idle dreams could 
sink down into that guileless heart and 
abide there forever! This was all poetry 
to me, but to her it was as real as any 
thing else in the future. Yes, I can say 
now, with perfect candor, that I had no 
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thought of the seed I was sowing; and 
when she would steal her arms about my 
neck and put up her vermilion lips to 
mine with a dewy kiss, and then sink 
her head on my breast and sigh softly— 
ah, how blind I was! But she was so 
little. 

Three years passed in this happy life. 
I thought quite seriously of getting out 
a volume of poems. The camphor-wood 
box held three or four score of verdant 
rhymes that had never seen print; and 
they never have yet, and never will; for 
about that time eame the change in my 
life that took me away from the pursuit 
of the muses and from Boston for- 
ever. 

“Ladd,” said Mr. Wright, the junior 
partner, to me, one morning in the fall 
of 1854, “we want a man to take Mur- 
ray’s place. You're posted in grains, I 
think.” 

“T was brought up on a farm, sir,” I 
replied. 

Murray had been our grain-buyer in 
the West, and had perished in a steam- 
boat explosion on the Mississippi a few 
weeks before. It wus an excellent place 
for a rising young man, and when, after 
a brief conversation with the partners, it 
was decided I should take the vacancy, 
I was in fine spirits. But it grieved me 
to see how sad the tidings made the good 
people at the house—especially little 
Nell. While they were glad for my 
sake, they were sorry to part with me. 
The night before I left Boston I took 
Nellie to the theater, and after we return- 
ed we sat long in the parloralone. Some 
new thoughts passed through my mind in 
that hour ; and when Nellie put her cheek 
to mine and clung to me in a long silence, 
in the dim light of the room, I felt a thrill 
at my heart that was new to me; for in 
that hour I had the first real thought that 
had ever entered my brain of the possi- 
bility of Nellie’s some day being my 
wife. She was only ten years old then, 
and it was extremely absurd; but some- 
how, I could not speak in the old light 
way about the future, nor call her, as I 
had before done, my fairy wife. 

Next day I left Boston, with good-by 
kisses from mother and daughter, and a 





hearty embrace from “Doctor Jack,” 
now 4 fine lad of sixteen. 

“Tf you get fever ’n ague out there, 
Will,” quoth Jack, “come back to Bos- 
ton an’ [’ll cure yup.” 

But I never have seen Boston since. I 
wonder if it has changed much in all 
these years? 

I took away with me, at Nellie’s 
earnest wish, the camphor-wood box con- 
taining all my literary efforts—excepting 
only an acrostic on the words “ Little 
Nell,” which she retained. For more 
than two years I kept the box, carrying 
it with me in all my western wanderings, 
I was in St. Louis when the news came 
of the failure of Weston, Wright & Co., 
and a commission-house in that city of- 
fered me a like position at once, which I 
accepted. I got deep in the busy cur- 
rents of trade ; I began, after a while, to 
speculate on my own account, and made 
money rapidly. One day, as I was rid- 
ing up the Mississippi river, I fell to 
musing on my literary aspirations in 
Boston. I got out the camphor-wood 
box from my trunk and began to over- 
look the fading MSS. it contained. How 
its fragrance revived the memory of those 
quiet days! ‘Oh, little Nell!” I sighed, 
and closing my eyes, saw again the hap- 
py scenes which now seemed to have ex- 
isted in a former era of the world’s history. 

“ Hullo, Ladd !” cried some one, slap- 
ping me good-naturedly on the back, as 
I leaned on the taffrail, and knocking the 
box into the water. “ What ye lost ?” he 
added, as I bent over and looked after it 

“ A box of papers,” said I, musingly. 

“ Any vally ?” 

“No,” I answered, turning toward 
him, “they’re of no value—no value at 
all.” I was ashamed to tell this realistic 
money-getter—a brother speculator—that 
I had been musing over a lot of adoles 
cent poetry. ‘“ Well, Hawkins, what are 
you in- mostly now?” I added, in a loud 
er tone. 

“ Oh, wheat, mostly,” said he. 

I saw the camphor-wood box floating 
far astern. 

“ And so good-by to that,” I murmul 
ed, under my breath. 

“That” meant much. 
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II—COLOGNE. 

In the summer of 1860, with a party 
of friends from St. Louis, I went on a 
trip from Chicago to the Lake Superior 
country. I wasnow well known through- 
out the West as a successful young capi- 
talist—young, for I wasstill but twenty-six. 

The good steamer Planet was taking 
in her last installment of freight, and her 
brilliantly-lighted cabins were thronged 
with a gay company of pleasure-seekers, 
bound for the cool breezes of the upper 
lakes, away from the burning August 
heat of cities. The band was playing a 
spirited waltz, on the deck, in the even- 
ing air. 

“Oh, dear!” cried a lively young lady 
near me, teetering sympathetically, “ how 
I do want to dance !” 

At the moment she caught my eye, 
and stopped teetering, to bestow on me 
a well-bred stare. My appearance did 
not seem to displease her. She resumed 
her gay tone, and while talking with the 
group of companions about her, ever and 
anon turned on me a coquettish glance. 
She was one of a small party from New 
York, who were unacquainted, it seemed, 
with any one else on the boat. 

There was the usual stiffness peculiar 
to American society, for the first day or 
two, but gradually we began to fecl a 
homelike feeling with regard to the boat 
—for the trip to Lake Superior is like 
an ocean voyage in respect of confining 
the passengers to a floating prison for 
days together ; and people can hardly sit 
at the same table, seeing the same faces 
daily, lounging on the same sofas, play- 
ing on the same piago, sleeping in bed- 
trooms off the same X. parlor, without 
striking up an acquaintance somewhere. 
I had been sitting on deck reading a 
Magazine all the morning of the second 
day out, and closed it when I had finish- 
ed it. The young lady to whom I have 
referred occupied a seat near me at the 
moment, and exhaled a delicious perfume 
of Jean Marie Farina of which I was, 
you may be sure, very conscious. As I 
arose to go to my state-room, she ad- 
dressed me in cruel German : 

“Wollen Sie lass mir lies ihr buch ?” 
she said. 
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“ With pleasure,” I replied, somewhat 
startled by the extraordinary style of her 
address. “It is a very dull number, I 
fear you'll find.” 

“ Are you fond of reading the Ameri- 
can magazines?” she asked, in a very 
lively tone. 

“Why, yes,” said I, “I like some of 
our magazines very much.” 

“You are German, are you not?” was 
her next question. 

“ Oh, no,” said I. 

“French ?” 

“ No—oh, no!” 

“ You're not Italian ?” 

“T aman American—a Massachusetts 
Yankee, by birth.” 

“Why, how stupid I have been !” she 
cried, with a merry laugh. “I thought 
you were a foreigner.” 

Thus began my acquaintance with the 
vivacious Isabella Thorne, daughter of a 
wealthy New York merchant. She was 
a beautiful creatuurre—a type of the love- 
liness you may see any pleasant afternoon 
in Broadway—a full, queenly figure, 
large gray eyes, light-brown hair, and 
dressed richly and tastefully; and the 
delicious odor of Farina cologne that al 
ways hung about her was not one of her 
least attractions, to me. The acquaint- 
ance rapidly ripened, as such acquaint- 
ances, formed under such circumstances, 
always do. We danced in the long 
cabin in the evenings; we promenaded 
the deck in the star-light, gazing out on 
the lonely waste of water that seemed so 
gloomy and made us feel so strongly how 
much we were alone; we sat on the 
promenade deck in the cool, sunny after- 
noons, in the shade of the disused and 
canvas-covered stern-wheel, where we 
could talk soft nothings with no one to 
hear; and I was not long in discovering 
that I was deeply in love. Of course, 
Isabella introduced me to her mother, 
and that lady smiled on our acquaint- 
ance beniguly, tomy great joy. Itwasa 
happy time. I look back on it with 
gentle feelings, for there was not an hour 
in all those beautiful days that brought 
one painful thought to my heart. Stop, 
though ; I am forgetting that day when 
we went to the iron mine on shore at 
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Marquette—when I fell from a crag on 
which I had climbed for an especially 
tempting specimen of the ore, and bruis- 
ed my forehead, so that when we return- 
ed to the boat Isabella bound my head 
with a handkerchief, which she moistened 
with camphor. Ah, the old perfume! 
Little Nell, and the old sea-captain’s 
house, with its wealth of wondrous trink- 
ets! Somehow, the memory of that last 
hour in the parlor—that night four years 
ago, troubled my silly head. And the 
more [ tried to banish those thoughts, the 
more they came; and it seemed to me, 
then, that if little Nell were here she 
would not be content with bandaging my 
head, but would seat herself by me, lying 
here on a cabin sofa, and hold my hand 
confidingly, and press a loving kiss on 
my cheek as I slept. 

“Little Nell must be quite a young 
lady now,” I thought; “ she’s just sweet 
sixteen this month.” 

Miss Thorne came walking through 
the cabin, and stopped a moment to 
flirt her cologne-scented handkerchief 
playfully in my face, and ask, “ Do you 
feel any better now, Mr. Ladd ?” 

“Oh, much better,” I replied. But 
what a fib it was, to be sure. 

Before we parted at Chicago, on our 
veturn, I had given Miss Thorne to un- 
derstand that I had contemplated wind- 
ing up my western affairs, preparatory to 
going to New York to reside. So when 
we said good-by on the deck of the 
Planet that August morning, she pressed 
a tiny packet into my hand, and said, in 
a low tone: 

“Dinna forget, Mr. Ladd. I shall 
never cease looking for you till you 
come.” 

“T shall come,” I answered ; we press- 
ed hands; “ and so good-by.” 

“ Good-by, good-by !” 

When she was gone, I opened the 
packet. Inside was a forget-me-not, and 
the penciled word “Isabel.” Where she 


got the flower I could not imagine. I 
concluded, finally, that it was “ one she 
had,” for it was already withered ; and 
its fragrance was the fragrance of—co- 
logne, nothing else. 

The following October found me in 


New York; and an early evening after 
my arrival in the city found me sitting in 
a parlor of Miss Thorne’s residence in 
Madison avenue. She received me with 
cordiality and both hands, and I was 
strongly tempted to imprint a kiss some- 
where on her fair face; her manner 
seemed to invite it; but I refrained, 
through modesty, which I need not have 
done, I now know. However, we were 
not long in coming to that. I was a 
constant visitor at the house, and speedily 
stood in the position of a recognized 
suitor. We went together to the theater 
and the opera, and, through her, I soon 
became involved in the whirl of fashion. 
It was something novel to me. To be 
sure, I had known society in St. Louis 
and Chicago; but the social maelstrom 
of New York made the petty gayeties of 
western society tame enough in the com- 
parison. I became known as a Wall 
street operator of large capital, and my 
social position was from that hour as- 
sured. 

The winter went by with a whirl, and 
I knew nothing of care. There were 
times, I confess, when thoughts of little 
Nell would intrude, and I would promise 
myself an early visit to Boston; but I 
never went. And what was worse, I 
never wrote. Up to the time of my 
Lake Superior trip I had kept up an un- 
broken monthly correspondence with my 
Boston friends ; but when I decided to 
come east again I felt as if I should now 
be near them, and should see them secon, 
and so I never wrote to them again— 
never to this day. These silly thoughts 
of self-reproach wguld come, once in 4 
while in quiet Bt And besides 
these, there once or twice came over me 
flashes of jealousy regarding my Isabella 
and her numerous beaux. The formal 
words of proposal and acceptance had 
never passed between us, it is true; but 
I considered myself no less her affianced 
than if the parents had blessed us in due 
form, and the marriage settlement had 
been made. Therefore I did not like the 
length of Isabella’s string of admirers. 
Especially I did not like Mr. Mortimer 
Gawley—a “heavy swell,” with killing 





moustaches and sleepy black cyes, who, 
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Ifancied, was quite too much devoted to 
Miss Thorne. Once, when I saw her 
talking to him behind her fan in a man- 
ner that struck me as being much too 
confidential, I quietly asked Isabella if 
she had not in her heart a feeling of 
preference for Mr. Gawley. 

“ How can you be so foolish, Will ?” 
she made answer. “Mr. Gawley is an 
old friend of ours, and I wonder you 
dislike him somuch. By the way, won't 
you, just to oblige me, try and not treat 
him quite so cavalierly when you meet 
him? Do, that’s a dear good fellow, for 
my sake; it exposes me to more mortifi- 
cation than you think; Mr. Gawley asks 
me the queerest questions about you, and 
I don’t know how to answer him.” 

Convinced more by her affectionate 
manner than by her words, I dropped 
the subject, and felt ashamed ; and next 
time I met Gawley I was so good- 
natured that he quite opened his eyes 
with surprise. 

That. did not last long, however. 
Soon after, Gawley and I chanced to 
call on the same evening, and at the 
same hour. We entered the house to- 
gether, and together were seated in the 
parlor. Isabella came in radiant, and 
exhaling cologne as ever, and advancing 
extended her left hand to me first, and 
then her right to Mr. Mortimer Gawley, 
protesting that it was the most delightful 
surprise to meet us both together, a 
circumstance that had never occurred 
before, she believed, had it ? 

It would have puzzled the most acute 
observer, I think, to have decided which 
of the two gentlemen then in Miss 
Thorne’s presence was the preferred one. 
She divided her attentions between us 
with such impartiality that I could not 
avoid thinking she cut them squarely in 
two in the middle, as she would an 
apple, mentally saying, you take half, 
and you take half. True, she had 
offered her hand to me first, when she 
entered the parlor; but it was the left 
hand; nothing could have been more 
impartial. I was not in a good humor 
that evening ; I had lost very heavily in 
Erie that day, and my future was begin- 
ning to look a little dubious in Wall 














street. To force Miss Thorne to some 
expression of preference, I arose and 
walked into the next parlor, to examine 
a painting with which I was already on 
perfectly familiar terms. My intention 
was to keep out of easy talking range, by 
looking at all the paintings first, and 
after that, if there was no demonstration, 
there was the conservatory beyond, and 
Isabella knew my passion for exotics. I 
did not think I should disconcert the 
enemy quite so suddenly, however. 
Chancing to glance at the pair, as they 
sat on a ¢éte-a-téte, I saw Isabella with- 
draw her hand quickly from Mr. Gaw- 
ley’s grasp, give him a warning look, 
and walk over to me. Gawléy flushed 
angrily, but he turned it off with a yawn, 
and arose to go. 

“ Haven’t time to prolong the call this 
evening, Miss Thorne,” said he; “only 
dropped in for a word or two. An en- 
gagement just below—at Winterson’s— 
sh’ll have to say au revoir. Evening, 
Ladd.” 

“ Now, Belle,” said I, after he was 
gone, “I’m jealous of you, without jok- 
ing. Will it be impertinent in me to 
ask how that man dared to take your 
hand in that manner ?” 

“ How uncomfortable you are to-night, 
Mr. Ladd,” said she, her gray eyes emit- 
ting a light such asI had not seen in 
them before ; “ do you catechise all your 
lady friends so severely ?” 

“Tf you Mr. Ladd me,” said I, “I 
shall certainly Miss Thorne you in re- 
turn. Belle!” I added, with flushing 
earnestness, “this is child’s-play. I am 
only candid with you when I say, I do 
not like your manner with Mr. Gawley. 
If, in catechising you, as you term it, I 
assume a right that is not mine, I wish 
to know it this hour—for I‘shall not 
proceed in the direction I have been go- 
ing, if I have been mistaken all this 
while.” 

She looked a little frightened, at this, 
but I did not think it best to spare her. 
I proceeded : . 

“Pardon me if I speak too plainly 
to render it possible that I should be 
misunderstood. You must choose, Belle, 
and choose to-night, between Mr. Morti- 
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mer Gawley and Mr. William Ladd. 
We two can not occupy the same plane.” 

“ Will,” she said, placing her white 
hands on my shoulders as she stood, 
“you grieve me to the heart. How can 
you doubt as to my choice ?” 

Looking into her wide, upturned gray 
eyes, feeling her caressing hands on my 
shoulders, how could I, indeed ? 

“ Between ws,” she continued, “ there 
should be perfect confidence. If you 
make me say mere words to you, Will, 
you give me pain; you indicate the ab- 
sence of confidence, and that I can 
never bear.” 

“Forgive me, Belle,’ I murmured, 
drawing her to my breast, “I am wrong, 
and you are right.” * 

“Must I speak the words?” she breath- 
ed, looking steadily in my eyes, with her 
face close to mine. My answer was, to 
close her lips in one clinging kiss, while 
that sweet perfume floated up like in- 
cense from the laces on her throbbing 
breast. That was our last misunder- 
standing. 

I have mentioned that I had lost 
largely in Erie that day. I had been 
speculating heavily in stocks of late. 
The next day I lost still more heavily, 
and on the third day I awoke to the 
consciousness that when I hud entered 
Wall street to wrestle with the skillful 
operators there, I had ventured into an 
arena that held too many men who were 
my superiors in the game. My western 
grain speculations had never trained me 
for the combats of this ring. Not to 
trouble you with details about what now 
troubles me not in the least, it is enough 
to say that I was a “ruined man,” the 
victim of “cornering.” If you don’t 
know what that is, 1 hope you never 
will know by bitter experience. 

Of course it was not long ere my 
financial decease was known. I felt the 
first sensation peculiar to my fallen state, 
when Mr. Addison R. Thorne—my idol’s 
father— passed me in Pine street with a 
cold bow, in striking contrast to his usu- 
ally cordial salutation. I had read of 


cuts like this before, but had never quite 
believed that human nature could be so 
brutal. 


Truth to say, however, this was 








not the common treatment I received 
from my former antagonists in the arena ; 
but that is of no consequence at present, 

That evening I called to see Isabella, 

“Not at home, sir,” said the servant- 
girl, with an imperturbable countenance, 
I knew she lied—if I may be allowed 
the expression—and I did not call again. 

But I wrote to Isabella. I forget, at 
this time, precisely what I wrote; but I 
remember that in the letter I said, ina 
burst of high magnanimity which cost 
me a great effort, that I freely released 
her from the implied engagement if the 
change in my circumstances had altered 
the feelings of her heart toward me. 
But oh, I begged her not to dim my 
confidence in all humankind by showing 
me that she, she of all the world, should 
forsake mein that hour. And so on. 
I never got any answer to it. 

I can speak lightly of these things 
now; but it is none the less true that 
then my heart seemed nearly crushed. 
There is no need to prolong the history 
of that period in my existence. That 
was the last of my acquaintance with 
Miss Isabella Thorne—since married to 
Mr. Mortimer Gawley, from whom she 
separated within a year. 

If my thoughts now turned to the 
delicious quiet of the old sea-captain’s 
house in Boston—if I thought with re- 
newed tenderness of innocent little Neil 
—TI was ashamed, in that hour of my 
adversity, to turn for solace to those 
whom I had neglected so basely in my 
prosperity. This was the spring in 
which Sumter was fired on. I enlisted 
as a private in the —th regiment, and 
marched off to the war. Many a cor- 
dial hand-shake I had from good fellows 
I knew, at parting ; but I had no occa- 
sion to whistle about “ the girl I left be- 
hind me.” 





mI—JOINED, 


I was made a sergeant when the or- 
ganization of our regiment was perfect- 
ed. Subsequently, I was constituted a 
supernumerary lieutenant, but in the sec- 
ond year of my service this position in 
the army was dispensed with, thus vir- 
tually threwing me out. At this time 
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came the news that my father was dead, 
and, relenting toward me in his last 
hours, had made me his sole heir. The 
property was not large—it only em- 
braced the old homestead, and a broad 
farm in the loveliest valley of all New 
England—but I was now conscious that 
I was no longer a beggar. I did not 
go home, however. I had enlisted for 
the war, and I meant to be “in at the 
death” of the rebellion. I was. 

When the battle of Fort Steadman oc- 
curred, I had attained the rank of a ma- 
jor. That was the last pitched battle of 
the war. Grant was watching Richmond 
with his steady eye ; Sherman was march- 
ing down to the sea; the assault on 
Fort Steadman was the last desperate 
effort of the rebels. Our corps (the Sixth) 
did its duty in that battle, as always, 
everywhere. I was shot in a bad place 
—the right shoulder. The hospitals 
were overcrowded at that time, and as 
my hurt was a perilous one, they put me 
into the first hospital reached—that of 
Armory Square. I lay unconscious for 
over twenty-four hours. The twilight of 
the next evening was creeping through 
the wards when my senses returned to 
me, and I gradually became sensible of 
where I was. Nurses were moving 
about in their sober garb. There was 
the subdued hum of low voices, with an 
occasional groan from some poor fellow 
in the doctor’s hands. Some one was 
bathing my aching head with camphor, 
and the perfume did its inevitable work. 
Again I was in the old sea-captain’s house 
in Boston ; again I saw the little room 
where the grape-vine clambered over the 
window; again little Nell stood at my 
side as I built poesy, pressed her soft 
cheek to mine, looked lovingly with her 
brown eyes into my blue, put up her ver- 
milion lips with a dewy kiss. Where 
was she now, that pure-souled little maid- 
en, whom I had neglected so basely, but 
whom I had never, never forgotten ? 
Involuntarily I murmured, “ Oh, little 
Nell, little Nell, where are you ?” 

The soft womanly hand I had felt a 
moment before came fluttering down up- 
on my forehead; it creptalong my cheek ; 
it glided to my neck with an eager caress; 





and then in the gathering gloom a white, 
white face bent down to me, and I heard 
a whisper : 

“ Willie !” 

“No!” I half shouted, husky and ea- 
ger. “ This is a hospital! Nell?” Then 
I listened, with staring eyes in the dim 
twilight. 

“T am here, Willie,” came her answer. 

Thrilling with joy I raised my well 
arm and drew her dear head down; her 
lips pressed mine with dewy coolness; 
my trembling touch went groping over 
her hair, her neck, her waist, her hands. 

“Oh, God!” I cried, “ if this be not 
a dream, I bless, I thank thee, Giver of 
good !” 

“Tt is no dream, Willie,” murmured 
little Nell, and when I felt her tears on 
my cheek, that was the touch of reality 
that assured me. 

Lights came; and then I discovered 
that the beautiful creature at my side 
was no longer the little girl I had used 
to hold on my knee. In her place, was 
a sweet, womanly face, an exquisitely 
rounded form, belonging to a young lady 
of some twenty years, who sat at my 
side and held my left hand with quiet 
confidence. But how came she here ? 
That puzzled me. Her young face with 
its ripe red lips seemed strangely out of 
place in this abode of mature and moth- 
erly nurses—I was too happy and too 
feeble to care much, however; sol just 
lay and looked at her, as one might look 
at angels right down from heaven. 

One of the surgeons approached. 

“He has spoken, John,” whispered 
Nellie. 

A flash of jealousy ran through me. 
Who is John? He bent over me and 
took my hand away from little Nell. 

“ Well, major,” said he, “ how do you 
feel now ?” 

“ Don’t you know him, Willie ?” asked 
Nell. 

“ T know his face, I think,” said I, un- 
certainly. “ What! Doctor Jack! My 
dear boy, get down here and take a one- 
handed hug ! God bless you, Jack, you’re 
a real surgeon, aren’t you? And you 
brought her here ?” 

“She came to visit me,” said Jack. 
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“Been here a week. She recognized 
you. I wouldn’t have known you from 


Adam. She’s been watching you ever 
since. She’s afraid you'll run away, I 
think.” 


“There's danger,” I said, smiling 
peacefully, as I clung to her dear hand. 

What a brave little thing she proves 
herself! How many young women 
could sit by and see the cruel probes 
thrust deep into the quivering flesh of 
the man she loved (and she did love me !) 
prodding and grinding in search of the ball 
for two long hours of agony. Her face 
was as white as my own, but the band 
that held mine never twitched nor trem- 
bled. And when at last they found the 
ball, she took possession of it. 

A month later, I was well enough to 
go home on leave of absence. Nellie 
had remained with me all this time, and 
when I went back to the old homestead 
I took its light with me, for Nellie was 
now my little wife. 

“ Dear Willie,” she murmured, as we 
sat by the window in our new home on 
the first night we occupied it—she in 
her old place, on my knee, “ the prayer 
of years is answered. Since mother’s 
death, one earnest prayer for myself has 
ascended to the dear Father—that he 
would give me to you some day, and 
that I might make your home the hap- 
piest spot in the wide world. I am 
here; the rest is in my hands.” Then 


she added, suiting the action to the word, 


“And you are in my arms, my brave 
brown soldier !” 


I sat in the open door, one mild Oc- 
tober afternoon not long ago, looking 
out upon the shadows on the distant 
hills, and listening to the soft murmur 
of the trees, that breathed a hymn of 
peace to my heart. The poplars were 
dropping their leaves downward; the 
orchard was laden with plenty, and the 
landscape rich with the glory of the dy- 
ing year. The sun shone on the gold 


and flame of the maples; the flowering 
dogwood had turned its leaves to pur- 
ple, and its coral berries were gleaming 
between ; the old burning-bush by the 
gate glowed with fire; the white feath- 





ers of the virgin’s-bower swayed in the 


soft wind. There isa winding foot-path 
that leads over the hill across the fields 
to the village, and down it was coming 
a vision of flowing robes and fluttering 
ribbons, which, translated, was my fairy 
wife—who bore in her fat little hands a 
wealth of orange and scarlet, the berries 
of the climbing bitter-sweet. 

“ Willie,” she cried—for she still per- 
sists in calling me by that ridiculously 
loving name-—ridiculous, I mean, for an 
old and war-scarred veteran of thirty— 
“what do you think I have seen at 
neighbor Young's ?” 

“T can’t tell, I’m sure, little wife. An 
elephant ?” 

“ Your camphor-wood box !” 

“No!” 

“ Just what I knew you would say. 
But it is true. Mrs. Young says the 
box was sent to her by her brother in 
Iowa, six years ago, and that he fished 
it out of the Mississippi river.” 

“Strange!” I exclaimed; “I will 
have that box, little wife, if it costs me 
a thousand dollars.” 


Come and pay me a visit some time, 
and you shall see that box. Its con 
tents are: a ragged, twisted and battered 
bullet that came from the right shoulder 
of one Major William Ladd, and a sheet 
of faded paper, upon which is wriiten 
an acrostic on the name of L-i-t-t-l-e 
N-e-1-1. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF PERFUMES. 


MONG the many enjoyments pro- 

vided for us by bountiful nature, 
there are few more delicate, and, at the 
same time, more keen, than those de- 
rived from the sense of smell. When 
the olfactory nerves, wherein that sense 
resides, are struck with odoriferous ema- 
nations, the agreeable impression they 
receive is rapidly and vividly transmitted 
to the brain, and thus acquires somewhat 
of a mental character. Who has not 
felt revived and cheered by the balmy 
fragrance of the luxuriant garden or 
the flowery meadow? Who has not 
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experienced the delightful sensations 
caused by inhaling a fresh breeze loaded 
with the spoils of the flowery tribe? 
that “sweet south,” so beautifully de- 
scribed by Shakspeare as 


“ Breathing o'er a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 
An indescribable emotion then invades 
the whole being ; the soul becomes melt- 


ed in sweet rapture, and silently offers” 


up the homage of its gratitude to the 

Creator for the blessings showered upon 

us; while the tongue slowly murmurs 

with Thomson : 

“Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and 
flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Him whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you and whose pencil 
paints.” 

It is when nature awakes from her 
long slumbers, and shakes off the tram- 
mels of hoary winter, at that delightful 
season which the Italian poet so charm- 
ingly hails as the “ youth of the year,” 


“ Primavera, gioventa dell’ anno !” 


that the richest perfumes fill the atmos- 

phere. The fair and fragile children of 

spring begin to open one by one their 
bright corols, and to shed around their 
aromatic treasures : 

“ Fair-handed spring unbosoms every grace; 
Throws out the snow-drop and the crocus first ; 
The daisy, primrose, violet, darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumber’d dyes; 
The yellow wall-flower stain’d with iron-brown, 
And lavish stock that scents the garden round.” 
But soon—too soon, alas !—those joys 
are doomed to pass; like the maiden 
ripening into the matron, the flower be- 
comes a seed, and its fragrance would 
forever be lost, had it not been treasured 
up in its prime by some mysterious art 


, which gives it fresh and lasting life. 


“The roses soon withered that hung o’er the 

wave, 

But some blossoms were gathered while freshly 
they shone; 

And a dew was distilled from the flowers that 
gave 

All the fragrance of summer when summer was 
gone.” 


Thus the sweet but evanescent aroma, 
which would otherwise be scattered to 
the winds of heaven, assumes a durable 
Vou. I.—12. 


and tangible shape, and consoles us for 
the loss of flowers when nature dons her 
mourning garb, and the icy blast howls 
round us. 

The origin of perfumery, like that of 
all ancient arts, is shrouded in obscur- 
ity. Some assert that it was first discov- 
ered in Mesopotamia, the seat of earthly 
paradise, where, as Milton says: 


* Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils.” 


Others that it originated in Arabia, which 
has long enjo; ed, and still retains, the 
name of the “ and of perfumes.” What- 
ever may be t!.e true version, it is evident 
that when man first discovered 

‘*What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy 

reed,” 

his first idea was to offer up these fra- 
grant treasures as a holocaust to the 
Deity. The word perfume (per, through, 
fumum, smoke), indicates clearly that it 
was first obtained by burning aromatic 
gums and woods; and it seems as if a 
mystic idea was connected with this 
mode of sacrifice, and as if men fondly 
believed that their prayers would sooner 
reach the reaims of their gods by being 
wufted on the blue wreaths which slowly 
ascended to heaven and disappeared in 
the atmosphere, while their intoxicating 
fumes threw them into religious ecstasies. 
Thus we find perfumes form a part of 
all primitive forms of worship. The al- 
tars of Zoroaster and Confucius, the 
temples of Memphis and those of Jeru- 
salem, all smoked alike with incense and 
sweet-scented woods. 

Among the Greeks, perfumes were not 
only considered as an homage due to their 
deities, but as a sign of their presence. 
Homer and other poets of that period 
never mention the apparition of a god- 
dess without speaking of the ambrosial 
clouds which surround her. Thus is 
Cupid’s fair mother described in the 
“Tliad,” when she visits Achilles : 

** Celestial Venus hovered o’er his head, 
And roseate unguents heav’nly fragrance shed.” 


And in one of Euripides’ tragedies, Hip- 





polites, dying, exclaims, “Oh, Diana, 
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sweet goddess, I know that thou art near 
me, for I have recognized thy balmy 
odor.” 

The use of perfumes by the ancients 
was not long confined to sacred rites. 
From the earliest times of the Egyptian 
empire we find that they were adapted 
to private uses, and gradually became an 
actual necessity to those who laid any 
claim to refined tastes and habits. We 
may say that perfumery was studied and 
cherished by all the various nations which 
held in turn the scepter of civilization. 
It was transmitted by the Egyptians to 
the Jews, then to the Assyrians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs, and at 
last to the modern European nations, 
when they emerged from the long chaos 
of barbarous turmoil, and again welcomed 
the arts of peace. 

All plants and all flowers exhale an 
odor more or less perceptible—more or 
less agreeable. Some flowers, like that 
of the orange-tree and the rose, possess 
such a powerful aroma that it scents the 
air for miles around. Those who have 
the good fortune to travel in the “ genial 
land of Provence,” when the flowers are 
in full bloom, 

“ And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 

And the musk of the roses blown,” 
are saluted with the balmy breezes ema- 
nating from the floral plantations of 
Grasse or Nice long before they reach 
them. Some flowers have a stronger 
smell at sunrise, some at mid-day, others 
at night. This depends in a great mea- 
sure on the time they are wont to open, 
which varies so much among the fragrant 
tribe, that it has allowed a patient botan- 


ist to form a floral clock, each hour being 
indicated by the opening of a particular 
flower. 

All odors are not alike in intensity. 
Some flowers lose their fragrance as soon 
as they are culled; others, on the con- 
trary, preserve it even when dried. None, 
however, can equal in strength and dura- 
bility the odors derived from the animal 
kingdom. A single grain of musk will 
retain its aroma for years, and impart it 
to every thing with which it comes in 
contact. ‘ 

Odors have been classified in various 
ways by learned men. Linneus, the 
father of modern botanical science, di- 
vided them into seven classes, three of 
which only were pleasant odors, viz., the 
aromatic, the fragrant, and the ambrosial ; 
but, however good his general divisions 
may have been, this classification was far 
from correct, for he placed carnation with 
laurel leaves, and saffron with jessamine, 
than which nothing can be more dissimi- 
lar. Fourcroy divided them into five 
series, and De Haller into three. All 
these were, however, more theoretical 
than practical, and none classified odors 
by their resemblance to each other. 
Eugene Rimmel, in his recent work on 
perfumes, has attempted to make a new 
classification, comprising only pleasant 
odors, by adopting the principle that, as 
there are primary colors from which all 
secondary shades are composed, there are 
also primary odors with perfect types, 
and that all other aromas are connected 
more or less with them. 

The types thus adopted he tabulated 





as follows: 































CLASSES, TYPES. ODORS BELONGING TO THE SAME CLASS. 
PD: sccibigcohsansuwed Bi ncsccassces o6d6ece Geranium, sweetbrier, rhodium, rosewood. 
NN c0nsccseeeces GOMIED, cceciececccecece Lily of the valley. 
Orange flower,....... Orange flower Acacia, syringa, orange leaves. 
Tuberose..... Sakdemen Ci rs Lily, jonquil, narcissus, hyacinth. 
a rrnre WB va sncesccscus Cassie, a , r 

a Balsam of Peru and tolu, benzein, styrax, Ton- 

PIED, cnnicce aseca ss cnsecnctcctecns { quin beans, heliotrope. 
Spice.... Cinnamon... Cassia, nutmeg, mace, pimento, 


ove... Clove...... 
Camphor Camphor.... 
Sandal. . Sandalwood. 
Citrine.. emon...... 
Lavende Lavender 

int .. Peppermint ... wan 
Aniseed errr 
| REESE Bitter Almonds......... 
cee Serer 
BIBREP.. occcccccocccce Ambergris........... oe 


RE pe PRET Helene: Ba cccccccccccesnsesss 


Carnation, clove, pink. 

Rosemary, patchouly. 

Vetivert, cedarwood. 

Bergamot, orange, cedrat, limette. 
Spike, thyme, serpolet, marjoram. 
Spearmint, balm, rue, sage. 

Badiane, caraway, dill, coriander, fennel. 
Laurel, peach kernels, mirbane. 

Civet, musk-seed, musk-plant. 
Oak-moss. 








Apple, pineapple, quince. 
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“This,” he says, “ is the smallest num- 
ber of types to which I could reduce my 
classification, and even then there are 
some particular odors, such as that of 
wintergreen, which it would be difficult 
to introduce into either class; nor does 
this list comprise the scents which are 
produced by blending several classes to- 
gether.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, Zimmermann, 
and other authors, say that the sense of 
smell is the sense of imagination. There 
is no doubt that, as before observed, 
pleasant perfumes exercise a cheering in- 
fluence on the mind, and easily become as- 
sociated with our remembrances. Sounds 
and scents share alike the property of 
refreshing the memory, and recalling 
vividly before us scenes of our past life 
—an effect which Thomas Moore beauti- 
fully illustrates in his “ Lalla Rookh” : 
“The young Arab, haunted by the smell 

Of her own mountain flowers as by a spell, 

The sweet Elcaya, and that courteons tree, 

Which bows to all who seek its canopy, 

Sees, call’d up round her by those magic scents, 

The well, the camels, and her father’s tents ; 

Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 

And wishes e’en its sorrows back again.” 

Tennyson expresses the same feeling 
in his “ Dream of F'air Woman:” 

“ The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 

Pour’d back into my empty soul and frame 

The times when I remember to have been 

Joyful and free from blame.” 

Criton, Hippocrates, and other ancient 
doctors, classed perfumes among medi- 
cines, and prescribed them for many dis- 
eases, especially those of a nervous kind. 
Pliny also attributes therapeutic proper- 
ties to various aromatic substances,* and 
some perfumes are still used in modern 
medicine, 

Discarding, however, all curative pre- 
tensions for perfumes, we think it right, 
at the same time, to combat the doctrines 
of certain medical men who hold that 
they are injurious to health. It can be 
proved, on the contrary, that their use in 
moderation is more beneficial than other- 





* Pliny, in his Natural History, mentions 
eighty-four remedies derived from rue, forty-one 
from mint, tweuty-five from pennyroyal, forty- 
one from the iris, thirty-two from the rose, twen- 
ty-one from the lily, seventeen from the violet, 
etc. (Pliny’s Nat. Hist., b. xx and xxi.) 











wise ; and in cases of epidemics they 
have been known to render important 
service, were it only to the four thieves 
who, by means of their famous aromatic 
vinegar,* were enabled to rob half the 
population of Marseilles at the time of 
the great plague. 

It is true that flowers, if left in a sleep- 
ing apartment all night, will sometimes 
cause headache and sickness, but this 
proceeds not from the diffusion of their 
aroma, but from the carbonic acid they 
evolve during the night. If a perfume 
extracted from these flowers were left 
open in the same circumstances, no evil 
effect would arise from it. All that can 
be said is that some delicate people may 
be affected by certain odors; but the same 
person to whom a musky scent would 
give a headache might derive much re- 
lief from a perfume with a citrine basis. 

Imagination has a great deal to do 
With the supposed noxious effects of per- 
fumes. Dr. Cloquet, who may be deem- 
ed an authority on this subject, of which 
he made a special study, says in his able 
treatise on olfaction: ‘“ We must not for- 
get that there are many effeminate men 
and women to be found in the world who 
imagine that perfumes are injurious to 
them, but their example can not be ad- 
duced as a proof of the bad effect of odors. 
Thus Dr. Thomas Capellini relates the 
story of a lady who fancied she could 
not bear the smell of a rose, and fainted 
on receiving the visit of a friend who 
carried one, and yet the flower was only 
artificial.” 

Were any other argument wanting to 
vindicate perfumes from the aspersions 
cast upon them, we would say that we 
are prompted by a natural instinct to seek 
and enjoy pleasant odors, and to avoid 
and reject those unpleasant ; and it is un- 
reasonable and unjust to suppose that 
Providence has endowed us with this dis- 
cerning power, to mislead us into a plea- 
sure fraught with danger or discomfort. 





*It is related that during the great plague 
which visited Marseilles, four robbers, who fad 
become associated, invented an aromatic vinegar 
by means of which they could rob the dead and 
the dying, without any fear of infection: This 
vinegar was long known in France, under the 
name of * Vinaigre des quatre Voleurs,” and 
gave the first idea of Toilet Vinegar. 
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LEARNING TO SKATE. 


6¢ T\O you skate ?” 
“H-m! not much. Do you?” 

“Oh, yes/ I'm passionately fond: of 
it! I’m so sorry you don’t skate !” 

“ Perhaps I could learn. I could like 
any thing that you liked—but, there’s our 
turn—now !” and away the couple went, 
after 2 momentary pause, in the German. 

The speakers were Miss Oylwell, of 
Fifth avenue, and Bob Frothingham, a 
favorite in society, of no particular place. 
Scene: Mrs. Smythe’s mansion, on the 
avenue above mentioned, four o’clock in 
the afternoon, gaslight, long, crowded 
room, music, thirty couple swaying and 
whirling about in the German. 

As soon as they came to another 
pause, Mise Oylwell, flirting her fan, and 
looking very warm, continued, enthusi- 
astically : 

“You must learn, Mr. Frothingham. 
Why, I never dreamed that a man who 
dances as you dance, didn’t know how 
to skate.” 

“ Tt wasn’t so fashionable when I was in 
my youth,” her partner was about to con- 
fess, but he checked himself. He passed 
for a good-looking man of from thirty-three 
to thirty-five, and if he were any older he 
succeeded in keeping it a secret. He 
was quite the best dancer in the room ; in 
fact, he had been chosen by Mrs. Smythe 
to lead the German, and she had kindly 
given him the richest girl on the list for 
his partner. Here was a chance it would 
be madness to neglect. From two to 
three hours with the richest girl in the 
room, young and pretty besides, and the 
prospect of leading her down to the five- 
o’clock hot supper !—Mr. Frothingham 
had considered himself “in clover” un- 
til that unlucky reference to skating. 

“ Have you heard that old Doubleday 
has left his wife?’ he asked, quite for- 
getting the unsuitable nature of the sub- 
ject, in his anxiety to change the drift of 
Miss Oylwell’s thoughts. 

She opened her blue eyes widely, but 
answered him quite unembarrassed : 

“La, yes, a week ago. I’m going to 
Central Park to-morrow. Didn’t you 
think, when you came in, that the skat- 












ing wonld be good by that time? It 
was so splendidly cold.” 

“Tt was cold,” asserted her partner. 

“Qh, freezing! The ice will be beau- 
tiful to-morrow—I know it will. It’s so 
funny you don’t skate! That’s the rea- 
son I’ve never met you at our Pond, I 
suppose. I and Carrie have season-tick- 
its tothe Pond. But, we’re going to the 
Park to-morrow, for a little eztra fun. 
I do wish you were going, Mr. Frothing- 
ham. Dogo. You can learn in a little 
while. You dance so beautifully, I’m 
sure you'll skate to perfection. Do you 
know, I believe I could skate out this 
whole German on the ice, without a 
single false step. Will Herring says I 
never look so well as when I’m on the 
ice. You ought to see me in my skating 
costume.” 

“T should like to, very much; though 
I’m sure it would be utterly impossible 
for you to look better than you do this 
minute. In my eyes, a woman always 
looks prettiest in ball costume—and 
yours, Miss Oylwell, is exquisite.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Frothingham. Iex- 
pect it 7s pretty—it cost enough.” 

“ The cost would be nothing, if there 
was not a handsome girl to wear it.” 
The gentleman got out this tremendous 
falsehood with the ease of long practice. 
It might have been worn by an angel, 
yet had it not been cut in the latest mode 
and been of the richest material, it would 
not have awakened his sense of beauty. 
Miss Oylwell, for her part, having only 
sported expensive things for a year or 
two, also still estimated them very much, 
as she had naively confessed, at their 
cost. 

“La, you needn’t think to flatter me— 
I’m used to it, and it don’t have the jeast 
effect,” she cried, merrily. ‘“ Will Her- 
ring said he should be at the Park at 
two o’clock to-morrow. Id like awfully 
to make him jealous. I do wish you'd 
call, and go with me, Mr. Frothingham. 
We'll go in the carriage, and then send 
it back.” 

This was an invitation not to be neg- 
lected. To be actually asked to the 
Oylwell House, to be promised a drive 
in their carriage, and the privilege of 
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escorting and taking care of Miss Oylwell, 
at Central Park, where many would see 
his good-fortune, lifted him up to the 
seventh heaven of hope. But he kept 
sinking, as fast as he rose. Who was 
this ‘‘ Will” whom she had twice men- 
tioned, and whom she wanted to make 
jealous ?—and, oh, gracious! if she should 
insist upon his trying to skate ! 

However, before the German and the 
supper were over, he was in for it. He 
had promised Miss Oylwell that he 
would go with her to the Lake and that 
he would bring a pair of skates. What 
was left of that night, after Mrs. Smythe’s 
German was over, was spent by Mr. 
Frothingham in a state of agitation 
which precluded any thing like real re- 
pose. He had struggled for twenty 
years to make his fortune by marrying 
one to his hand, and had never been 
nearer to it than now. Miss Oylwell 
evidently favored him. She had blushed 
at some of his compliments, which was 
high testimony in favor of the effect they 
had produced, for she, although but 
eighteen, was quite inured to flattery. 
She had actually urged him to escort her 
to the Park. Ah! if it had only been 
summer-time, what a happy man he 
would have been! Then, with soft airs, 
and soft perfumes, and soft music, he 
might press her soft hand softly, and be 
as soft upon her as he chose. ‘ All things 
would have smiled upon him. But in 
winter !—ugh! he shivered under the 
bed-clothes, as he thought of it. The wind 
was so rough, and his nose always got 
purple, and he was afraid that the ice 
would bring on his rheumatism. He 
should have to rise by eleven o’clock to 
make his toilet ; and, be he ever so careful 
about it, he was afraid of the consequen- 
ces of a bad night’s rest, of broad sun- 
light and glaring snow. Heshould look 
at least ten years older than he did the 
previous evening, where the shaded gas- 
lights of Mrs. Smythe’s rooms told no 
tales of vinegar-rouge and hair-dye, of 
incipient wrinkles and artistic enamel- 
ing. 

It would not do to lie awake thinking 
of it, for the less he slept the older he 
should look; so he fairly forced himself 





into a slumber from which ‘he was 
awakened about ten A. M., by dreaming 
that he was dancing the German with 
Miss Oylwell on a glass floor, made of 
ice, and that he slipped, fell and broke 
his false nose, and that Miss Oylwell 
laughed outrageously. 

Now his nose was not false, although 
some other of his features were, and he 
sprung up in bed, rubbing it, and glad 
that it was only a dream. He got up 
and drew aside the window-curtain. 
Every thing was glittering and sparkling. 
It was cold—steady, crackling cold. 
His wild hope that there might be 
a thaw congealed at once. Two or 
three times, while dressing, he felt tempt- 
ed to. break the engagement, and thus lose 
the chance to make a more important 
one. But he had not labored twenty 
years to give up now. «He would go— 
he would make himself agreeable—if 
necessary, he would skate. 

Bracing himself with three cups of 
strong coffee and a dozen fried oysters, 
he sallied out, a well-made-up and ele- 
gant looking gentleman, gloved, cloaked 
and furred in the latest style. His first 
duty was to buy a pair of skates; a shop 
stood ready, not far from the restaurant 
where he had breakfasted. The willing 
clerk showed him a dozen different 
styles; avowing his ignorance of such 
things and that he wanted “ the best,” 
he paid, with an inward groan, for the 
pair of patent self-adjusting, self-regulat- 
ing, self-balancing, lightning skates which 
were selected for him, slung them over 
his arm with an air of one familiar with 
the slippery affairs, and picked his way 
to the house of the rich—the immeasur- 
ably, uncountably rich, heiress. 

The carriage was already at the door, 
and in the reception-room, Mr. Frothing- 
ham was introduced to Carrie, a younger 
sister who had not yet “ come out,” and 
Mr. Herring, no doubt the “ Will” of 
whom he had heard. They were all 
ready, and eager to start. 

“ You’ve kept us waiting ten minutes,” 
cried Miss Oylwell. 

“Really, have I now? That's un- 
pardonable; but that awkward clerk 
was so long fitting my skates.” 
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“A few pair?” asked Mr. Herring, 
politely. 

“He doesn’t skate—but I’m going to 
learn him how,” said Miss Oylwell ; “ let’s 
be off, or the ice will be too crowded.” 

They took their seats in the carriage ; 
the horses dashed off, glad to be moving, 
in such weather; it seemed to Frothing- 
ham that they were not over three min- 
utes going the three miles to the Lake. 
His companions were full of frolic. The 
girls were bewitching, in their scarlet pet- 
ticoats and Polish boots, their coquettish 
skating caps and ermine furs; the cold 
air only made their cheeks red and their 
eyes bright, and their white foreheads 
whiter, while poor Frothingham’s eyes 
were full of water, and his handkerchief 
in constant use. He did his best, how- 
ever, to be agreeable, concealing the an- 
guish at his heart, under a demeanor of 
youthful gayety, all the time conscious 
that he was watched with jealous eyes by 
the handsome and healthy young fellow 
opposite, who, finding that he was not 
to sit by Miss Oylwell, made himself as 
comfortable as possible by the side of 
laughing Miss Carrie. 

“ Here we are! ah, look, look! what 
crowds! Won’t we have a jolly time?” 
and Miss Oylwell clapped her hands. 

“T wish it were another German, in- 
stead of this,” sighed her companion, in 
her ear, pressing her hand, as he assisted 
her out of the carriage. 

“T don’t, sir; don’t you see, we can 
dance all the year round; but ‘skating 
comes but once a year!’ You'll like it 
as well as I, when you get used to it.” 

“ Perhaps I will ;” and he escorted her 
toward the ladies’ dressing-room ; but she 
wasn’t a bit cold, and wanted her skates 
on immediately. 

One thing he could do gracefully, and 
that was to kneel to fasten on her skates ; 
but he had to be instructed in the mys- 
teries of strapping. They were on, all 
right, and the other couple stood waiting 
for them. 

“Now put on yours, Mr. Frothing- 
ham.” 

“Oh, not just yet. Tl watch you 
awhile first.” 

Miss Carrie darted off by herself, with 











school-girl freedom, while Mr. Herring 
and the heiress glided off gracefully, look- 
ing so handsome, happy and well-mated, 
that the forlorn, forsaken one, sitting there 
by himself, would have ground his false 


teeth with jealousy, had he not been 


afraid of injuring the enamel. 

Every once in a while they skated 
up to him, pausing to urge him to try his 
luck on the ice; and every time the 
young man appeared more easy, happy 
and self-assured, and the girl more ra- 
diantly beautiful. The exercise sent the 
warm blood to their lips and cheeks, 
and merriment bubbled up in their hearts. 

“Tf this goes on much longer, I’m 
lost,” murmured Frothingham, when they 
sailed away for the fourth time. “ Here, 
boy, put on these doosed things for me.” 

When they again came gliding into 
port, convoying Carrie also, he had braced 
himself to the undertaking. 

“T guess [ll try it this time,” he mur- 
mured, as the heiress, all glowing and 
sparkling, sped up tohim. “ Wait a min- 
ute, till Mr. Herring gets out of the 
way,’—for something told him who was 
his most dangerous rival, and he did not 
like the cool, laughing light in the young 
man’s eyes. 

“ Oh, Pll get out of your way. Come, 
Carrie,’—and away they flew. 

“Don’t you think you'd better take a 
chair ?—they’re so much more comforta- 
ble for ladies,” asked her partner, trying to 
prolong the dreadful moment when he 
was to balance himself on those treach- 
erous instruments of torture strapped 
firmly upon his slender feet. 

“You can, if you prefer one,” with a 
little, sarcastic laugh. “I thought chairs 
were for invalids and old folks.” 

Horrible! did she suspect ?-—he must 
make an effort. She was growing im- 
patient to be away again—he could see 
that, plainly. 

“ What spirits you have, Miss Oylwell! 
and how charming you look. Perfectly 
charming, upon my word! Your cheeks 
are like roses. You; don’t seem a bit 
culd,” he rattled on, to draw her atten- 
tion from his efforts to stand on the 
smooth, glistening surface, which mocke 
ed his distress. 
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“Cold ?—I guess not. That last race 
put me allin aglow. You do first-rate. 
Indeed, you do. Now, then, strike out.” 

“ What do you mean by strike out ?” 

“This way,”—and she showed him. 

Despair will sometimes do what noth- 
ing less could accomplish. In sheer des- 
peration Frothingham “ struck out,” and 
to his own agreeable astonishment, he 
did not bring up on his back. 

“You do better than I expected. Isn’t 
it nice? Once you get used to it, and 
you'll like it better than the German. 
Now, take my hand, and we'll go slowly 
along together. That’s it. All you want, 
Mr. Frothingham, is confidence.” 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve ever been lack- 
ing in that,” thought he, his spirits rising 
with this little success, and his teeth ceas- 
ing to chatter. 

“Who could help learning with such 
a teacher,” he whispered, as soon as he 
could command his voice, holding very 
tightly to the little hand nestled in his. 
“ Ah, Miss Oylwell, if I could only hope 
—could only dare to aspire to the 
thought that you might be my teacher 
through life—to teach me all those sweet 
—ah-h!” and he clung tighter, and very 
nearly slipped up, having come into 
slight contact with a passing demoiselle. 

“What on earth is there that you don’t 
know already? I’m sure I shouldn't 
presume to teach you—any thing but 
skating,” replied the heiress, looking at 
him with the most innocent expression. 

“ You know what I mean, dear, dear- 
est Miss Oylwell! You can teach me 
to love—to adore—to kneel at your feet 
in worship”—and just then, forgetting his 
new art in his old one, his heels flew 
from under him, and he came down on 


his knees in good earnest. Several of the, 


people about them laughed, and as the 
pretty girl who was helping him up did 
the same, he was fain to join in, though 
he felt dreadfully jarred. 

“Thank fortune,I didn’t fall on the 
back of my head; my wig might have 
come off,” was his secret rejoicing. 

“T didn’t expect you to kneel in this 
crowd,” said the heiress, with a soft, 
saucy, piquant look, which might have 
been encouraging, or might have been 











prompted merely by girlish fun. He 
chose to consider it encouraging, and 
the pain went out of his knees, and he 
began to feel less cold, and to believe that 
he could learn to skate for the sake of 
an interestin the oil region, and a place 
of shelter in the avenue. 

“ Let us find a quiet place and sit down 
a little while,” he said. “ I’ve something 
very particular to say, and I’m afraid—” 

“ Of tripping up? I couldn’t possibly 
sit, now, when I am so warm; I should 
take cold. Mamma has ordered me 
not to;” and looking about her—*“ see! 
that’s Will! Doesn’t he skate magnifi- 
cently ? Come, try again.” 

Her suitor tried again; and ever as he 
slid slowly along, clinging timidly to the 
heiress’ hand, Will Herring shot past 
them like an arrow, returned, circled 
about, cut the most intricate patterns in 
the ice before their faces, skimmed away 
like a swallow, back again, around, off, 
near, far, amid admiring cheers, followed 
by her eyes, until her companion grew 
desperate, and resolved to draw her away 
from that dangerous rivalry, let what 
would come. With wild ambition to 
achieve, he struck out bravely, and the 
heiress glided by his side, her eyes, how- 
ever, still fixed upon the champion skat- 
er’s retreating form. 

Suddenly there was a cry of warning. 
Too late. The couple were quite beyond 
a stake marked “ dangerous,” the ice was 
cracking beneath their feet, the water was 
rising over it a step or two away. Light 
and skillful as Miss Oylwell was, she 
could, even then, have turned away, and 
escaped the consequences of her care- 
lessness, but poor Frothingham could 
not turn himself a hair’s-breadth, and 
clung tenaciously to her hand, dragging 
her down with him. There was a shriek 
—surely, not her voice !—a splash, crash, 
splash, and both were floundering in the 
water. Men dashed aimlessly about, and 
women screamed. 

“Stop yer yellin’!” roared an ungal- 
lant policeman, to the excited crowd, 
“and keep back,” as he run up with a 
plank; “t’ain’t deep enough to drown’d 
’em, but it’s too cold to feel good.” 

His advice was obeyed by the most, 
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but one young man, who had been rods 
away the previous minute, could not be 
held back, and sprung into the water as 
naturally as a Newfoundland. 

“ Get her on the plank,” shouted the 
policeman, and while he stayed one end 
of the board on firm ice, the young man 
assisted the young lady to a foothold ; 
then a dozen hands reached out and 
pulled her to agua firma, and her 
rescuer gave his assistance to her com- 
panion, still floundering and splashing 
amid the ruins of the splintered ice. 

For a moment all was fuss and con- 
fusion ; then Will Herring, dripping and 
steaming, was clasping Miss Oylwell’s 
wet glove and looking very much as if 
he wanted to kiss her. 

“Oh, Will, it was so good of you to 
get me out.” 

“But you mustn’t stand here, not a 
moment. Isthe carriage waiting? Yes, 
I see it, just coming up. Will any one 
lend the young lady a dry shawl or two ? 
We will drive home as fast as the horses 
will take us. You'll both take your 
death of cold. Come, Frothingham.” 

But no Frothingham answered. 

“Where is he? Where can he be? 
Didn’t he get out?” anxiously cried Miss 
Oylwell, while little Carrie cried, and Her- 
ring, shivering, looked about for his rival. 

There was no Frothingham to be seen ; 
yes—no! no Mr. Frothingham, but an- 
other person who certainly looked as if 
he had been in the water, though how 
he, too, came wet and shivering, no one 
could say. But two persons went into 
the water, and this was not one of them. 

This was quite an elderly man; his 
head was bald, and looked pitiful, with- 
out any hat, that article being still afloat 
in tle air-hole. There was something 
else beside the hat—it may have been a 
wig. 

Looking twice and thrice, and seeing 
no one else but this half-drowned indi- 
vidual, light broke gradually upon Will 
Herring, though it was all dark yet to 
Miss Oylwell. 

“ Good heavens! Frothingham, is this 
you !” he burst forth. 

Miss Oylwell looked, and gave a little 


scream, 








“Tfits you, pray come along. The 
lady will freeze to death.” The fortune- 
hunter gave one glance at the heiress’ 
face, and saw that the game was all up 
for him. 

“TI can’t nor won’t go, till I find my 
teeth,” he muttered, speaking as plainly 
as chattering toothless jaws would allow 
him. “ They cost over a hundred dol- 
lars before gold went up, and they’d be 
twice that now. Won't some fellow dive, 
and find my teeth? Tl give five dollars 
to anybody that’ll get my teeth.” 

“That wouldn’t pay for gettin’ wet,” 
sung out a rough chap. 

“ Well, ten, then,” he moaned, in des- 
peration. 

“ Offer a reward, and come away. 
You'll take your death-cold,” remonstrat- 
ed Will. “ The ladies can’t wait.” 

“T don’t want them to; I'll get a pri- 
vate vehicle, and go to my hotel.” 

“ Good-by, then,” cried out Will, and 
we are afraid there was triumph in his 
voice, 

It was no time to stand upon cere- 
mony, and Miss Oylwell hurried home to 
dress. The next day she was on the ice 
again with Will Herring, not a bit daunt- 
ed by yesterday’s misfortune ; but alas, 
Mr. Frothingham was no more seen by 
her side. Neither was he met aguin, for 
some weeks, at German or soirée. Up- 
on sending to inquire after his health, 
Miss Oylwell learned that he was con- 
fined to his room by influenza, and re- 
ceived in return the following character- 
istic dillet-douz : 

“Miss OyLwELL—As it was entirely 
owing to your solicitations that I attempt- 
ed to learn to skate, I must hold you di- 
rectly responsible for the effects of the 
accident which followed. 

“T send you the bill : 

Miss OYLWELL, 


To R. pretiingiam, Dr. 
To one set of teeth, (which were not 


recovered,) ~ - - $150 00 
* one hat, - - ° © 4 00 
* one wig, - ° ° - 200 
** damaged clothing, - - . 50 00 
* doctor's attendance, - - - 1000 
Total, . - - - $324 00 


“ Please remit by bearer.” 

Miss Oylwell was‘an honest young wo- 
man, and seeing the justice of this de 
mand, she immediately settled the bill. 
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The rumor of her engagement to Will 
Herring was quite prevalent before Mr. 
Frothingham got out again. That gen- 
tleman is still unequaled in the German, 
and it takes a great dealto make him 
blush. But he has been known to do it 
—when some unconscious fair one has 
chanced to ask him, if he is fond of 
skating ? 





ON GROWING OLD. 


HE life of most of us is a continual 
looking forward to old age, which yet 
the major portion of mankind are not 
destined to reach. We anticipate what 
to most of us will never arrive, and we 
are far more active in making provision 
for a state of existence which we may 
never experience than we are in preparing 
ourselves for the dread certainty which 
awaits us all, and may overtake any of 
us at any moment. We act thus in obe- 
dience to a law of our nature, which, in 
compelling us to self-preservation, com- 
pels us also to adopt a line of conduct in 
reference to our bodily wants which is 
analogous to the instincts of certain of 
the animal tribes, and urges us to accu- 
mulate the means of defense against woes, 
and wants, and deprivations which, like 
multitudes of them, we may never have 
to encounter. That others, and not our- 
selves, should profit most by this law, in 
no way impeaches the wisdom or the 
bounty of the great lawgiver. Sic vos 
non vobis seems to be an inexorable can- 
on in the regulation of all human affairs 
—inexorable, and, at the same time, ten- 
derly considerate and beneficent to the 
whole human race. 

We all look forward to old age, and 
we expect that it will fall to our lot be- 
cause it does fall to the lot of many ; and, 
in our imagination, we are apt to paint 
it in hues brighter or sadder than the 
truth, according to our varying temper- 
aments, and the conditions and circum- 
stances which we attach to our ideas of 
comfort and repose; not knowing, or not 
sufficiently realizing, the fact that it is 
ourselves of the present who create our- 
selves of the future, and that, as our 








youth and maturity are, so shall our old 
age be, if we are privileged to grow 
old. For that old age is a privilege, 
and was intended to be so, there is no 
question. . 

What is it to grow old? For one 
thing, it is to suffer losses—losses the 
saddest and heaviest that humanity can 
suffer. There is the loss of youth and 
strength, and the physical powers of 
manhood. It is bad enough to have to 
surrender these, and to take up with fee- 
bleness and decrepitude instead, and from 
being hale and vigorous to become de- 
pendent on the kind offices of others; 
but it is still worse to have to part with 
all the romance of one’s youth—to be 
made aware by painful degrees, as the 
humiliating conviction steals over us, 
that the fires of the mind are smoldering 
while the bodily energies are waning— 
to feel that the exhilarating freshness of 
life has worn off, and to have to mourn 
with the poet, who says: 

“ There’s not a joy the world can give like that 
it takes away, 
When the full glow of early thought declines in 
feeling’s dull decay.” 

Happily, however, this greater loss is 
not inevitable, and the best and the 
wisest livers do not suffer it: the mind 
need never grow old if we would culti- 
vate it as we ought; the heart and the 
affections may be kept fresh and green, 
and the tenderest sympathies of a man’s 
nature may be alive and flourishing, 
though the almond-blossom be white on 
his head, and decay have made inroads 
upon his bodily powers. It is our own 
fault, as it is also our most fearful calam- 
ity, if we suffer our hearts to grow old; 
and the secret of keeping them ever 
young is one and the same with that 
which keeps the life unsullied and the 
conscience pure. 

Then there is the bitter loss of friends 
and kindred ; he who grows old sees those 
he loves best drop around him, one by one, 
beneath “ the grassy fringe of the open 
grave ;” and he feels, as they are torn 
from him, that, because they are no more, 
he also is no more; that is, he is not 
the man he was; for, inasmuch as he 
lived in them, he was a part of them, 
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and they of him, and, as one follows an- 
other into the silent land, he feels him- 
self in a manner disintegrated, his whole 
being broken up, and that without the 
power, perhaps also without the will, to 
reconstruct itself. It may be, too—in- 
deed, it is often recurring—that a man 
finds the ambition—let me say the no- 
ble ambition—of a life brought to a/suc- 
cessful consummation just at the crisis 
when all who would have gloried in his 
success and shared in his triumph have 
made their final exit from the stage. 
We desire prosperity chiefly in order 
that those who love us and who encour- 
aged us in the strife may witness and 
participate in our reward ; and, lo! when 
the stake is won there is not a single 
familiar voice to cry “ Well done !” 

But the vast mass of the men and wo- 
men who grow old are not prosperous. 
Of the majority it may be said with truth 
they never knew what prosperity was ; 
they fail altogether to win in playing 
the game of life; and to them old age 
means not merely the decay of the natural 
powers, but consequent helplessness and 
privations. How is it with the general- 
ity of working men, artisans, laborers, 
and small tradesmen who have families 
to rear? During their years of health 
and strength they are waging that “ eter- 
nal war” against poverty, striving and 
struggling to maintain their offspring, 
and to pay their humble way honestly 
in the sight of all men. So long as 
they have health and strength they man- 
age, to use their own expression, to rub 
on somehow or other, and, taking the 
rough with the smooth, to do tolerably 
well; but when health fails, every thing 
fails—they fall helpless at once, and of- 
ten the ruin that comes upon them is 
sudden and complete. This sad phase 
in the history of the workman is ever 
recurring. The strong, vigorous man 
who, up to fifty-five or sixty, has earned 
his full wages and lived in comparative 
comfort, is suddenly prostrated by a cold 
or chill, or by the exhaustion of over- 
time, and can no longer perform his fair 
stroke of work ; and he is shifted into 
the background, either discharged as un- 
serviceable, or allowed as a favor to 





make himself as useful in the workshop 
as he can at half a workman’s pay. 

How often have I seen this melan- 
choly sight—the sight of a veteran work- 
er reduced, after half a century of toil, 
to live upon half-rations when his need 
was at the greatest! and how often have 
I marveled in silent admiration of the pa- 
tience and magnanimity of the sufferers. 

There are thousands of men who laugh 
at the idea of being old at sixty, and who 
will declare that the period of the grand 
climacteric is the very prime of life. I 
once knew a musical aspirant who at the 
age of sixty-six began to take element- 
ary lessons in the art of playing the fid- 
dle, who would confess to no stiffness of 
the finger-joints at that ripe age, and who 
actually learned to demi-semi-quaver it 
in tolerable style in the course of twelve 
months. The other day I met in my 
walks a reverend gentleman of the mus- 
cular school, who, numbering eighty-two 
years, was mounted on a thorough-bred, 
and cantering across country in the face 
of driving gusts of wind and rain, accord- 
ing to his use and wont—he always 
bracing himself up by a brisk ride on 
Saturday for the duties of the desk and 
pulpit on Sunday. A personal friend, a 
most industrious littératewr, when verg- 
ing on four-score, began a huge literary 
undertaking, which some men would re- 
gard as the work of a life, and, after com- 
pleting it in his eighty-third year, was 
ready for another engagement. These 
are the sort of men who never grow old, 
who have some inherent quality in the 
constitution of mind or body, or both, 
which thrust infirmity aside. Such a 
man was Teniers, who painted better 
than ever after he was eighty ; and such 
a@ man was Titian, who worked almost 
up to ninety; and there always are and 
have been such men to be found; but 
we can not class these men with ordi- 
nary mortals, but must regard them as 
abnormal specimens of the race. 

As a rule, men feel, on arriving at 
sixty-one or sixty-two, that their “ way 
of life has fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf,” and the images that fill their minds 
and give them most content are those of 
rest and retirement, and freedom from 
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the cares of the world. “ At sixty,” says 
one who wrote from experience, “ the 
ties of busy and social life become loos- 
ened upon us: we are no longer climb- 
ing, competing, or struggling, or we can 
no longer do either with effect. The 
stronger and more enterprising are press- 
ing forward themselves, and age finds it- 
self compelled to leave to them what it 
has become unable any longer to pursue. 
Hence the constitution of our nature 
turns and weans the mind from the am- 
bitions and excitements of worldly life, 
or makes disappointment the result of 
any pertinacious effort to be the bustling 
actors and contenders that we may have 
been before. The very changes in our 
body prevent and disincline us from be- 
ing any longer wrestlers or combatants 
in that arena which we are about to be 
withdrawn from. Our frame and ‘func- 
tions have been expressly constructed so 
as to produce this effect upon us at this 
period of our earthly duration. These 
alterations disable the individual spirit 
from being or doing any longer what it 
was and did in its younger capacities. 
The internal changes increase as we ad- 
vance to seventy years and beyond ; and 
thereby the mind is brought into a state 
of vacancy, quiet, and serenity as to all 
the endangering, agitating, and occupy- 
ing pursuits, passions, projects, conflicts, 
and perturbations of the present world, 
which, by their opposing effects, exclude 
the due consideration of any other. To 
all these old age brings its natural 
anodynes, the sedatives that act most 
efficaciously on the ethereal nature of 

its vivacious personality, and which grad- 
ually draw the spirit to that pausing 
tranquillity of thought and feeling, that 
suspension of all that would impede its 
better thoughts and further improve- 
ment, which peculiarly suits the grander 
objects that are now awaiting it, and to 
which nature is pressing it with an ac- 
celerated force and irresistible certainty.” 
These are sage and well-considered 
words, which are worthy to be had in 
remembrance. 

We not unfrequently see persons who, 
on the approach of age, set up a deter- 
mined and desperate fight against it, 
’ 





asserting their maturity—not to say their 
youth—by every means they can com- 
mand. I make no distinction between 
the sexes in this respect, having remark- 
ed that the quarrel with old Time is 
maintained as doggedly by one sex as 
the other. Both alike struggle against 
the advance of the destroyer, and are 
equally unscrupulous in their endeavors 
to cheat him. They pad themselves ; 
they dye their hair; they buy juvenile- 
looking wigs, or brutuses, or fronts, or 
drooping ringlets, or fierce moustaches, 
or bushy whiskers; they paint, and 
powder, and lay on cosmetics; nay, 
some of them will enamel their skin, and 
even adopt false features: and they thus 
succeed, or think they succeed, in push- 
ing off some score of years or so from 
their apparent age. Others, as if in de- 
rision of this class, are altogether as 
careless: they yield without the slightest 
protest or struggle to on-coming Time, 
and passively let him “claw them in his 
clutch, and ship them into his land,” 
without saying “By yourleave.” They 
are seen to slouch and stoop under the 
burden of years the moment they feel it ; 
they parade their gray or grizzled hair; 
they will not supplement a tooth that falls 
out, though the dentist lives but over the 
way: they will do nothing, in short, to 
cloak or screen the ravages of age, but 
rather glory in revealing them. <A writer 
of gentle humor whohas often amused me 
and who has said some charming things 
“ concerning” this very subject of growing 
old, is angry with the class first above de- 
scribed: he would like to see them ruth- 
lessly shorn of their paddings and trim- 
mings and falsifications of all kinds, and 
would have them tumble to pieces in his 
presence, and reap the shame which he 
conceives they deserve. I don’t know 
what to say to this, but I more than sus- 
pect that, if the very mishap he would 
call down upon them were to happen in 
his presence to any sophisticated septua- 
genarian, he would be the first to run and 
pick up the pieces and help to put them 
together again, and see them all into the 
nearest cdb andon the way home. There 
are worse mistakes tolerated in society 
than the silly artifices by which the old 
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endeavor to perpetuate the form and 
comeliness of their youth. 

As regards the advantage of old age 
to the individual, more might be said 
than I have either space or inclination 
to set down; but it would not be desir- 
able to insist too much upon the personal 
benefit separately from the general, inas- 
much as they can hardly coéxist separ- 
ately. He who is privileged to lead a 
long and protracted life undoubtedly 
receives a great blessing; indeed, if he 
use it aright, the greatest earthly blessing 
he could receive or desire ; for he receives 
the fulfillment of one of the earliest prom- 
ises made by God to his human creatures. 
But, in the grateful reception and right 
use of the gift, he benefits others as much 
as himself: if they see him employed in 
doing good, or suffering the pains and in- 
firmities that accompany declining years 
with a patient and cheery spirit; if they 
remark in him a growing and glad ex- 
pectation of the better country to which 
he is going, and see that that in which 
he is lingering wanes in his estimation—. 
the feelings of reverence and veneration 
will arise toward him in their hearts; 
and they can not give room to such feel- 
ings without being benefited themselves. 

And, apart from any benefits of this 
kind, it is a fact that old age, even when 
attended with its usual infirmities, may 
be made, and frequently is made, one of 
the happiest, if not the happiest, of all the 
periods of life. Wecan see that it is usu- 
ally so with old people who, possessing 
competence, the fruit of their own indus- 
try, a truly religious spirit, and an average 
degree of health, are able to devote the 
remainder of their time to the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of others, to the improve- 
‘ment of their own intellectual faculties, 
and to the preparation for and anticipation 
of that future abode of peaceful enjoyment 
of which their prolonged days upon earth 
are an earnest and a foretaste. To all 
the consuming cares and agitating excite- 
ments of life they have bidden a lasting 





and final adieu : they have no worldly am- 
bitions, no quarrels and resentments, no 
disturbing elements to ruffle the temper 
or arouse the passions; the vicissitudes 
of politics, the changes of society, the 
course and mutations of public affairs and 
events, affect them less and less, and the 
more they become alienated from them 
the more completely they live in a world 
of their own, and enjoy the tranquil hap- 
piness which is peculiar to their condition. 
Some persons hardly begin to live at all, 
in the true sense of the word, until ad- 
vancing age has shifted them aside and 
away from the tumultuous highways of 
the world. A man of seventy-five once 
said to his friend,“ I have lived more, 
and I seem to have lived longer, during 
the last twelve years, since I left off busi- 
ness, than during the fifty years that pre- 
ceded them. I could tell the story of 
those business years, passed in the shop, 
warehouse, or counting-house, in a few 
words, and yet they would comprise the 
whole history of my youth and manhood ; 
while I could not narrate the story of the 
years that followed them without occu- 
pying whole days in the narration ; the 
former period is a void in my imagination 
compared with the latter, which is full 
of interest.” Such experience, I will ven- 
ture to assert, is not at all uncommon; 
for routine is the sepulcher of the mind 
and memory. 

I have oneremark to add in conclusion. 
Seeing that old age has been granted to 
the privileged few for definite purposes— 
the improvement of itself, to wit, and 
imparting a beneficial influence to others 
—it is evident that it ought to afford no 
pretext for lazy self-indulgence and in- 
action. If it be true, as has been shown, 
that no community could prosper without 
the services and influence of the aged, 
the aged are bound to perform their need- 
ed service and exercise their guiding in- 
fluence so long as they have the capacity 
for so doing, “ or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be broken.” 
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HE announcement in literary circles 
that General Robert E. Lee’s work 
on the late Rebellion is in press creates 
considerable interest as to its nature. 
It is not, we are advised, a history of 
his campaigns, but a general survey of 
the causes, purposes, and results of the 
war, and in particular, a defense of the 
Confederate authorities against charges 
of complicity in cruelty to prisoners of 
war. It is certain that some defense is 
needed, for, as the case now stands, the 
late “ President” Davis, his advisers and 
his chiefs in command, rest under a 
weight of evidence of cruelty to helpless 
captives which must consign their mem- 
ories to an infamous fame if it be not re- 
lieved by counter testimony. General 
Lee is reputed to be an honorable, up- 
right man—one who would scorn to 
commit so inhuman an act as to starve 
a prisoner; but, the awful array of proof 
educed at the trial of Wirz, and from 
the testimony of the skeletons in our 
midst who came out of the prison-pens 
of Andersonville, Saulsbury, etc., leaves 
not a shadow of doubt that the acts 
charged were committed by Lee’s sub- 
ordinates. It remains to be seen if Gen- 
eral Lee can clear the memories of Win- 
der and Wirz’ superiors from the stain 
which now attaches to them. 

The journey of observation and explo- 
ration by Prof. Agassiz and his friends, 
up the valley of the Amazon and across 
the Andes, is likely to be attended with 
interesting results. Letters from the 
party announce such a discovery of new 
species of fishes, reptiles, birds and in- 
sects as must render necessary new edi- 
tions of all recent works on Natural 
History. Indeed, the numbers of these 
new species is so great as to threaten 
to confound many preconceived and pre- 
received principles of distribution and 
classification. The valley of the Ama- 
zon, With its primeval forests of exceed- 
ing denseness—with a flora and fauna 
of bewildering richness— under Prof. 
Agassiz’ visitation, gives promise of pre- 
senting such rewards of natural science 








as will turn the heads of Naturalists and 
Physicists. While the Professor pro- 
poses as the more immediate object of 
his search an examination of the life in 
the Amazon waters and in its forests, yet 
his well-known interest in Physical Na- 
ture makes it certain that his observa- 
tions on the Geology and Geography of 
the country will prove of exceeding in- 
terest and importance. The return of 
the party and the announcement of the 
results of the journey will be awaited 
with the keenest anxiety by all interest- 
ed in their labors. 

A somewhat singular and interesting 
event in the history of books must be 
written regarding the volume recently 
issued by the Appletons from the pen 
of James Buchanan—being a defense 
of the last months of his administration 
as President of the United States. That 
a work of such importance should fall 
almost still-born from the press is re- 
markable. Considering the eminence 
of the writer, and the importance of his 
subject-matter, it was to be supposed that 
his “ History” would create something 
of a sensation in the book trade—would 
have a large sale—would excite the live- 
liest interest and the/ keenest criticism in 
literary and political circles. Not one 
of these results has followed. Few per- 
sons have seen the volume, fewer have 
read it, and fewer still have deemed it 
worthy of notice. It may be regarded 
as great a failure, in a book sense, as 
the writer’s administration was in a po- 
litical sense; and, like all attempts to 
reverse an overwhelming public opinion, 
its very failure in its purposes must add 
to the dissatisfaction felt toward the spe- 
cial pleader for his errors and his weak- 
ness. Few men who have occupied, in 
this country, an exalted position, have 
less respect for their virtues, less consid- 
eration for their opinions, less interest in 
their lives, than James Buchanan. 

A late number of the London Art 
Journal gives a capital sketch of the life 
of Lessing, the great Dusseldorf painter, 
and reproduces, on wood, his two great 
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works on the life of John Huss, viz.: 
“ Huss Preaching,” and “ Huss before the 
Council.” It issomewhat remarkable that 
the third and greatest picture of that series 
should have been omitted. “The Mar- 
tyrdomof John Huss,” unquestionably, 
is Lessing’s masterpiece. It was brought 
to this country by the late John G. 
Boker, and, from 1846 up to the final 
scattering, in 1862, of his once famous 
“ Dusseldorf Collection,” the great paint- 
ing adorned the walls of the gallery in 
New York, commanding, we may say, 
more attention from visitors than any 
single work ever exhibited in America. 
In 1859 Boker disposed of his magnifi- 
cent and costly collection to Mr. Henry 
W. Derby, but, ere long, the auctioneer’s 
hammer sent these precious works of 
Lessing, Andreas Auchenbach, Hubner, 
Camphausen, Gudé, Sohn, Leu, Stein- 
bruck, Preyer, Hasenclever, Hildebrand, 
etc., into various hands, and the great 
collection was no more. Lessing’s “ Mar- 
tyrdom of Huss” was reserved by Mr. 
LD." y, carried by him to Europe, exhib- 
ited in Berlin, and finally sold for a large 
sum to the Prussian king, in whose col- 
lection it now remains. This item, we 
trust, will give the Art Journal data 
necessary for the correction of its record 
of Lessing’s works. And, we may add, 
it could hardly find a more pleasing 
theme for an interesting paper than a 
history of Mr. Boker’s collection here re- 
ferred to. 

Only two pensioners of the Revolution 
remain! When William Hutchins, of 
Penobscot, Maine, and Lemuel Cook, of 
Clarendon, Orleans county, New York, 
pass away, the books will be closed for- 
ever. One by one the links of the chain 
that bound us to the “ times which tried 
men’s souls” have been severed, until 
now only two are left. What golden 
links these should be to those who now 
enjoy the heritage won by the sacrifices, 
the endurance, the patriotism, of our 
fathers! In the midst of our own ex- 
citing affairs, we are but too apt to forget 
what is due to the men of 1776. They 
were the Apostles of Democracy—the 
founders of the Republic whose greatness 
now is a world’s wonder. But two of 





them are left to us! What shall we do 
to express our reverence for them ere 
they, too, depart? A journalist suggests 
that a proclamation, or military general 
order, should announce the decease of 
the last man of the twain. Why wait 
for that solemn moment to commemor- 
ate their virtues, and to express the Na- 
tional obligation to them? 

Wonders will not cease. This West- 
ern World, called the “ New World,” is 
almost daily offering new matter for the 
astonishment of the world—the “old 
world.” Our people, our institutions, 
our progress, our resources, our spirit— 
all are themes of study and remark 
abroad. And now that men of science 
begin to tap upon the forehead of the 
ages, and to discover in the wrinkled 
front of our hills and the furrows of our 
valleys, evidences of a pre-Adamite his- 
tory which prove the new world to be 
the old, the abstract as well as material 
interest in our country may be said to 
be culminating in a grand climax of 
wonder. The vexed question\of man’s 
age no longer depends for its solution 
upon the delta of the Nile, the temples 
of Upper Egypt, the records of the 
Hindoos and Chinese ; nor, indeed, upon 
the remains of the submerged villages 
in the Switzerland lakes ; for in America 
are evidences of a pre-historic man which 
must transfer to our soil the chief inter- 
est of explorers in the mystery of the 
human race. Who built the mounds of 
America? Men with hands, men with 
tools, men with intelligence, men at 
war with men, men living in communi- 
ties; and they lived, in all probability, 
long before the earliest record of Egyp- 
tian existence.. Who built the temples 
of Yucatan? Men who lived in great- 
ness and glory when the temples of As- 
syria were yet unbuilt. Who worked 
the mines of Lake Superior, dislocating 
vast crystals of copper which ages of 
débris have covered only to be reéxhumed 
by the modern man? Now there comes 
from the land of Aurifera—the literally 
golden territories of the far West—news 
of discoveries which open anew the 
question of man’s age and the human 
race’s first habitat. The remaing of a 
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species of quadruped, twice as large as 
the Asiatic elephant, have been found at 
Meagher’s Bar, in Montana, side by side 
with a splendidly-preserved human jaw, 
which must have belonged to a man 
twice as large as the present race of men. 
Careful examination of further remains, 
there exhumed, lead men of science to 
think that a new field of antiquarian re- 
search has been opened, where least ex- 
pected. As the Rocky Mountain range 
is now conceded to be the oldest (geo- 
logically,) range of hills in existence, 
why should not its valley recesses and 
river courses have been peopled at an 
age when the Egyptian plains were under 
the sea? It remains for those learned 
in the lore of the hills to answer. 

The appearance of a new magazine 
in Great Britain has ceased to be “an 
event” in the British literary world. So 
numerous are the monthly magazines 
and quarterlies in the kingdom, that a 
new-comer scarcely adds weight to their 
influence, or ‘renewed interest to current 
literature. For so small a state, the 
number of English periodicals is amaz- 
ing. When we announce that there are 
a dozen monthly magazines to our three 
or four, we can form some idea of the 
extent to which British mind and taste 
are catered for by their better class of 
periodical publishers. It proves two 
things: first, that the English people are 
readers ; second, that their culture is 
admirable. The latest “candidate for 
public honor” is called “ The Argosy.” 
It is, like the Cornhill, London Society, 
St. James, Temple Bar, Frazer's, McMil- 
lan’s, Shilling, Leisure Hour, Chambers’, 
All the Year Round, Sixpenny, English 
Woman’s, Colburn’s, Bentley's, Victoria, 
etc., devoted to miscellany of the highest 
order—tales, poems, art, travel, society 
sketches, etc. Considering the very mul- 
tiplicity of the monthlies, and the emi- 
nence of the publishers (Sampson Low, 
Son & Company,) much was expected 
of the Argosy. That it is a disappoint- 
ment, we believe, is conceded. It is 
neither particularly fresh, vigorous, origi- 
nal nor piquant; it is of that average ex- 
cellence which appertains to the other 
magazines, neither better nor worse— 








good, but not strikingly so, without any 
specialité or any individuality. If it 
proves a success, as a publisher’s venture, 
we shall be surprised. 

Our Congressional and State laws are 
strangely one-sided, in some respects ; 
and, what is still more strange is the fact 
that, though the inequality and injustice 
done a certain class are confessed, no one 
seems disposed to correct the wrong. 
We may refer especially to the want of 
protection to authors, both English and 
American. While we protect our arti- 
sans and manufacturers by patent laws 
and tariff, we offer the writer no “ pro- 
tection” whatever. Our authors have a 
copyright assurance here; but, of what 
practical value is it if any publisher can 
appropriate English or German or French 
works at his pleasure? Our market is 
so glutted with the works of foreign 
pens, that native writers are given the 
“cold shoulder,” with a matter-of-fact 
air which is humiliating. Why should 
this be? Why should not our writers and 
thinkers be encouraged to labor as well as 
our iron-workers? If any just or sensible 
reason has been given for this non-pro- 
tection of American authors, we have 
not read or heard of it. In these days 
of “reconstruction,” a little agitation of 
the rights and wrongs of American au- 
thors would do no harm. 

What a deluge of things, good, bad 
and indifferent, have we had for the holi- 
days, under the head of “ gift books!” 
Our publishers seem to have run mad on 
the mere matter of expense in illustration 
and binding—the text forming the least 
item of expense; but the fact that the 
most expensive works have sold with the 
best material results (profits,) proves our 
publishers’ shrewdness in providing for 
their market. Many of the books intro- 
duced—and perhaps the best—were “ ap- 
propriated,” from foreign sources. The 
fingers on one hand would probably in- 
dicate the number of original American 
contributors to the series named. Not 
that our authors and artists are not capa- 
ble of producing works of the highest 
degree of excellence ; but the temptation 
to take a good thing which can be had 
without price is too great, we suppose; 
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and our authors and artists are made to 
take the background, from no sin of 
their own. How easily all this could 
be rectified if purchasers would give a 
preference for home productions! 

One of our magazines publishes the 
scraps, memoranda, marginal notes and 
hints found among the papers of the late 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. It seems as if, 
when a& man becomes noted, he has no 
privacy, no thoughts, no habits, which 
are not to be exposed to the public gaze. 
The yery fact of fame seems to imply a 
public right to all an author’s thoughts, 
feelings, passions and wishes—to all that 
he does and says; and when a Boswell 
is not in attendance upon his steps to jot 
down his sayings and to note his acts, 
after death his desks, trunks, private 
drawers, portfolios, books, letters and ac- 
counts are ransacked, and their contents 
noted. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr. Hawthorne’s friends should have 
permitted this publication of memoranda, 
which, had the author been told would 
have been made public, he must have 
destroyed—every one of them. Men of 
note should take warning ; should occa- 
sionally overhaul their desks and burn 
every thing which they do not care the 
public eye shall see. There is, apparent- 
ly, no other safe course, if an author or 
a public character fas in his possession 
personal matter and data which he would 
be mortified and annoyed to see made 
public. 

A leading journal says: “Thomas 
Corwin died on the 18th. He was one 
of the best and brightest of that won- 
derful race of big-brained men whom 
the West is now contributing to the na- 
tional politics, and who may be fairly 
said to constitute a new and most potent 
agent in shaping the National destinies. 
They are the first real apostles of democ- 
racy the world has seen.” This is ran- 
dom writing. Thomas Corwin was of 
a past generation in age, thought, feeling, 





principles. He was a Henry Clay Whig, 
a co-worker with John J. Crittenden, 
Thomas Ewing, John Bell, Edward 
Everett, etc., unquestionably true to the 
Union and to the principles of Clay. We 
knew him, and mourn his loss as that of 
a good, and, in some sense, a great man; 
but that he was a type of the intellect 
which to-day is shaping the destinies of 
the republic, we Go not conceive to be 
true. The “ big-brained men whom the 
West is now contributing to the National 
politics” stand upon a platform which 
Corwin not only never would have con- 
structed, but which he could not cor- 
dially sustain. Let us be just to the dead 
and the living alike in recurring to the 
acts and attributes of those who are no 
more. 

In our January number we referred 
(article “ Gorilla,”) to the fact that Du 
Chaillu had again gone to the Fernand 
Vaz country in order to explore the re- 
gion inhabited by the “ King of Beasts.” 
We now have word from the daring man 
of science and trade. He succeeded in 
penetrating to a distance of five hundred 
miles from the coast, when, in an alter- 
cation between his servants and the 
natives, a woman was accidentally shot. 
This led to an attack upon Du Chaillu’s 
party and property, and a destruction of 
life, limb and effects followed which 
wound up the expedition, compelling it 
to return to the coast. The leader, how- 
ever, preserved his journal and astronomi- 
cal observations, from which he will pre- 
pare a volume. He is now in England, 
and soon may be expected to report some 
of the results of his researches in lectures 
which he is to deliver before the societies. 
Great interest attaches to his develop- 
ments. We prophesy that his old oppo- 
nents will discover in his “ loss of all 
his natural history collection,” a new 
evidence of the explorer’s want of cor- 
rect determination of the life and habits 
of the gorilla. 
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